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I Can’t Do It For $3! 


Qualifications 


Graduate, University of 
Minnesota; one year Law 
School, University of 
Missouri; Post Graduate 
Fellow, Harvard College; 
Post Graduate Fellow, 
Columbia University; 
Special student, Univer- 
sity of London, England; 
Three years European 
travel; Member writing 
staffs: Minneapolis Trib- 
une; New York Sun, 
London Standard. Wash- 
ington Correspondent: 
tverybody’s Magazine; 
Fiction Editor, Collier’s 
Weekly; Managing Edi- 
tor, Nation’s Business; 
Editor, Travel Magazine ; 
Special lecturer on fiction 
writing, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


LiTERARY Work 


Financial publicity, J. P. 
Morgan & Co. Short 
stories published in Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Col- 
lier’s, one to be published 
in Woman’s Home Com- 
panion; also stories in 
minor magazines. Articles 
in North American Re- 
view, House Beautiful, 
American Golfer, New 
York Times, The Ameri- 
can Scholar, etc. 

TEXTBOOKS 
“Narrative Technique,” 
authoritative work on 
construction of short sto- 
ries and novels for ten 
years; used in leading 
colleges, and selling 
steadily every year. 
“Short Story Hits 1932,” 
just out. 





TRIED it and it didn’t work. Last winter, with our pre- 


a J sinrunt dollars and our banks deciding they needed our 


money more than we did, I announced on this page that I’d 
handle story manuscripts for a minimum of $3. This fee had 
for some three years been $5 and before that it was $10. Last 
month I announced here that the fee for the first manuscript 
sent me would be $3 and all after that $5. On and after May 
15th the fee for any manuscript will be $5 for 5,000 words or 
less and a dollar a thousand above that. Until May 15th, $3 
for a first and $5 for all others. 


I'll do my bit in these hard times but at $3 per criticism I 
lost money, weight, and sleep. I can’t “dilute the product”; I 
can’t work any faster and do justice to your work; so I'll have 
to do fewer hereafter. The writer who pays me $5 to think 
about him and his work and ambitions pays for enough time to 
think. Besides if I am to be of most help to you I must read 
the good solid books that come out, keep up with the best 
sellers, with modern developments in the literary story—and 
then there is my rose garden and a few holes of golf occa- 
sionally with Bill. 


You can get your stories reviewed for less than $5. Bargains 
are always to be found. If you'd like to have me sit in with 
you on your work, I shall be glad to do my utmost for you now 
as in the past. Here’s the kind of person | am: 


Fifteen years continuous experience as critic, instructor, 
and salesman of beginner’s work. 

Forty-five stories by students under instruction (not pro- 
fessionals submitting work to me as a literary agent merely) 
sold during the past few months, Details on request. 

Stories and novels written by people who were trained 
by me are constantly appearing. 

I can and have trained some of the biggest writers in the 
“pulp” field but I’d rather help you reach the big popular 
or literary magazines; it’s more fun, more profitable in the 
long run. 

I myself have bought stories from our_biggest_writers for 
a big league magazine (Collier’s) as its Fiction Editor, have 
sold them my own and have helped others sell a flock of 
stories to them. 

My ambition is teaching. Anybody can sell a good story. 
Ninety-nine in a hundred new writers need coaching not 
selling. You, in your eagerness and inexperience, apply to 
an agent for selling, but generally you receive teaching. 
If you need teaching, I think you should appeal to a 
teacher. 

My work in editing a standard collection of the best 
stories of the year, “Shert Story Hits,” has kept me vitally 
in touch with ali the currents of today in short fiction. 


INFORMATION 


If you'd like to know more about my methods, write for my 
pamphlet, “How 1 Work With Writers.” It will, I think, an- 
swer your questions. It is free and is not an “advertising cir- 
cular” full of ballyhoo. Send for it. My secretary will see that 
any questions you may ask not covered by the pamphlet will be 
answered by me in a personal letter. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


342 Madison Avenue 


New York City 
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THE 


FINEST PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 
MONEY CAN BUY! 


Of course you would like to own the best! 
And here it is! The Royal Standard Portable! 
As steady and smooth to operate as an office 


typewriter. With all of the convenience fea- 









tures which mean so much to the professional 
typist. In addition, it is extremely simple— 
easy to use, even for the person who has 
never typed before! Sturdy—built for a life- 
time of service! And the price is moderate— 
$60 including Royal’s new utility Duo-Case. 
Purchased out of earnings, the cost is only a 
dime a day. See the Royal Standard Portable 
—try it at your nearest dealer’s. Or, if you 


prefer, use the coupon below. 


IT’S A ROYAL 


* FILL OUT—DETACH—MAIL TODAY 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. WD.5, 2 Park Avenue, New York City 
Please send me, without obligation, interesting literature describing Royal's complete line of 
home typewriters, prices $29.50 to $60. 


Name 





Street. 





é 
City. 


State. 





(Ure rege rene em ee ES LIE BEE ST SE EE EN ET ET) 


The Writer’s Digest, 22 Bast 12th St., Cincinnati, Obio. Published by the Writer’s Digest Publishing Co. Monthly, 
$2.00 the year. Vol. 18, No. 6. Emtered es second elass matter April 1, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati. 
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NEW BOOKS 
FOR WRITERS 


* How To Write For Radio 
By Seymour and Martin 


The best and most authoritative book on free 
lance radio writing. Included in the book are spe- 
cific examples of radio continuity showing how it 
should be prepared. Miss Seymour works for 
N. B. C. and Mr. Martin for a great advertising 
agency. They give the vital commercial “‘slant” to 
writers as well as the technique and marketing angle. 


Price $3.00 


* Short Story Hits — 1932 


Edited by Thomas H. Uzzell —s 
Just published this month, Short Story Hits is 
a new kind of anthology, especially designed to in- 
terest writers. Well done short stories in the pulp, 
slick, and quality field are reprinted, showing with 
remarkable clearness the great difference between 
the type of work demanded by the three great types 
of markets. ca 
Mr. Uzzell’s comments are as entertaining as the 
stories he has selected. To the writer this book is 
much more valuable than the O’Brien or O. Henry 


collections. 
Price $2.50 


* Stories You Can Sell 


By Laurence D'Orsay 

Mr. D’Orsay has taken eight of his own best 
published stories and reprinted them with an analy- 
sis of each, showing, for the first time between book 
covers, exactly how an author works and how a 
story is built step by step and stone by stone. _ 

Particularly is this book of great value to begin- 
ning writers who must gain a thoro understanding 
of the development of a short story. You'll enjoy 
Mr. D’Orsay’s detailed comments at the conclusion 


of each story. 
Price $3.00 


* Trial and Error 
By Jack Woodford 


If you’re a gentle soul and like your tea weak 
with a little milk—please don’t buy this book. 

Jack Woodford—author of over 1,000 published 
short stories and six novels—writes as would one 
professional to another. Jack may bruise you a lit- 
tle bit before you’re finished reading his k, but 
“Trial and Error” is the quickest and most honest 
short cut we know towards a professional under- 
standing of editorial problems. 


Price $3.00 


* The Writer's Market 


Edited by Aron M. Mathieu 
Revised up through Feb. 25th, 1933. The only 
complete and up-to-date market directory giving the 
name, address and editorial requirements of all re- 
liable markets. Reviewed favorably by 200 news- 
papers and magazines. Endors by scores of 


editors. 
Price $3.00 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Send me postpaid the book “ 
for which I enclose $ 


Send me C. O. D. the book “ 








and I will pay the postman $ 

If you wish a year’s subscription to WritTer’s 
Dicest and any one of these books, just add one 
dollar to your order and check here: 


Name 
Address 
City 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


























Dear Epitor: 

You will probably find good news for your read- 
ers in the fact that War Birds is desperately hard 
up for acceptable material at 5,000 words and less. 

Our bait is a check, rejection or offer of re- 
vision within eight days. 

The story is the thing and names mean very little 
to us although we would like to see some of the 
boys come back into the game who deserted the 
air-war field some time ago to go into what they 
considered a more stable market. 

We are especially interested in contacting these 
old timers and will make a special effort to work 
with them on revisions wherever necessary. Our 
requirements haven’t changed. We still demand an 
interesting, human story with war in the air as a 
background. 

I hope this will herd a few of the boys back 
into the air-war field. Good rates. 


Carson Mowre, 
100 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


Only amateur, unthinking writers would consider sub- 
mitting a script to War Birds without FIRST carefully 
studying the current issue. See any large newsstand. The 
same suggestion applies to any story you market. Know 
your markets by studying them first hand. 


If your newsstand doesn’t sell the magazine in ques- 
tion, send the editor 10c and mention Writer’s DiGEst. 
This usually insures our subscribers of a sample copy even 
if the price is more.—Editor. 


Dear Epitor: 

The Little Theatre of Temple Israel, Boston, 
devoted to the production of plays of Jewish in- 
terest, announces its third playwriting contest. 

Prizes are $25 and $15 for the best original one 
act plays submitted. Plays must be unsigned. 
Name in separate envelope. Contest closes Novem- 
ber 1, 1933. 

Lucy L. RINEs 
Riverway & Logwood 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Epitor: 

I am an amateur writer and have written nu- 
merous stories for the past twenty years only for 
pastime. 

If you know an able professional fiction writer, 
either man or woman, who would like to come to 
the Ozark Mountains this summer and write about 
these hill folks, I would like for you to have 
them get in touch with me. I can give them a nice 
room with bathroom adjoining, free meals, cooked 
by one of the best cooks this side of any place 
you want to mention. 

I can promise fishing and camping trips, furnish 
an automobile to visit these quaint Country~towns, 
put the writer on familar terms with the hill 
people. I can furnish a nice quiet den and maga- 
zines galore. 

I have the nicest flowers and flower beds in this 
section. Will take care of laundry and in fact will 
furnish every thing but spending money and trans- 
portation down here. 
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Guaranteed Help -- or the “I AM’’ Song? 








And 


OFFICE GOSSIP 


A Brickbat from New Jersey: 

“What a salesman you turned 
out to be! Frankly, I’m disap- 
pointed in you. The ideah— 
selling a yarn on the first trip 
out! Can’t you do better than 
that?” 

Give me time, friend. Just a 
few more good yarns and I'll have 
editors ordering from you. Orders 








for novelettes by two clients came 
through in the past ten days. 


the Pictures 


A new magazine goes on the stands this month. It not 
only carries two stories by my clients but | also secured 
the illustrating job for another client. It looks like a Blas- 
singame issue. Evidently the editor is satisfied for today 
he wrote for a serial. 





Sretehan— 











She Forgot to Cry 


And speaking of illustrations, 
the current LIBERTY carries a 
client's story that is so well illus- 
trated that the author, intrigued 
by the pictures, forgot to get mad 
with the editors for trimming the 
story. It's the first time she hasn't 
felt sure the editors have deleted 
her best lines! 


Coincidence 


On Friday a sale went through for $500 and on Satur- 
day another for the same client for $55. Since my com- 
mission on the two was $55 | gave ; 


the author the big check and 


kept the little one. 


"Who Said 


Depression?” 


"This month rounds out my year 





since you helped me make my first 
sale. In that time I've reached 
seven magazines, chiefly with 
stories on which you helped me. 
Last week | had three yarns on 














the stands." 









A Statement of Fact 
¢ 


| lay no claim to greatness, 
but | am honest. | do my own 
work instead of hiring it done. 


| guarantee you (1) full satis- 
faction with the help | give you 
and (2) the best help to be 
found anywhere in the United 
States — or your money back. 
A simple statement—but com- 
pare it to the generalities ad- 
vertised by the critic-singers of 
the “How Great | Am" songs. 


If you want to know about my 
guaranteed methods of helping 
you, write for particulars. En- 
close a three cent stamp and 
I'll send you a free copy of 
Short Story Fundamentals, a 
booklet which will give you as 
much practical technique as 
you'll find in any text. 


Better yet, send a manuscript 
for criticism; the fee is surpris- 
ingly low—$3 for 3,000 words 
or less, 60c per thousand there- 
after to 10,000. Collaboration 
for three or six months, $20 to 
$40 a month. 


« LURTON BLASSINGAME , . 


Author of stories and articles in more than a score 
of Literary, Illustrated, and All-Fiction Magazines 


552 Riverside Drive 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


New York City 









Writer’s DicEst 





FOURTH ANNUAL 


WRITERS’ 


Conference 


IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


July 24 to August 12 


A Conference and Vacation for Professional 
Writers. 

A Training School for Amateurs. 

Blanche Y. McNeal Will Teach Short Story 
Writing. 

Frederick H. Koch Will Teach Play Writing. 

Also Intensive Courses in Magazine Article 
Writing and Verse Writing. 

Seminars, Round Table Conferences, Lectures. 

Past Conference Staffs Have Included: Zona 
Gale, Robert Frost, Oliver La Farge, Julia 
Peterkin, Arthur Guiterman, Alfred Dashiell, 
Henry Goddard Leach, Jessie B. Ritten- 
house, William McLeod Raine, Dixie Willson. 

Final Program Will Be Ready in May. 


Write for Bulletin 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


EXTENSION DIVISION 
BOULDER, COLORADO 











‘Contemporary Poets 
of Dorrance”’ 


(Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Founded in 1923, Contemporary Poets now 
number 112 distinctive volumes and this Series 
is augmented constantly by the inclusion of 
suitable verse collections. All books are actually 
published, not merely printed. Many titles are 
the work of capable beginners; others from the 
pens of already widely recognized poets, as 
Robert Cary, Sally Gibbs, Richard Charles Gil- 
lespie, Francesca Falk Miller, Edna Davis 
Romig, Antoinette Scudder, Mary Dixon Thayer, 
Faith Van Valkenburgh Vilas and many more. 
New writers are particularly welcome, and merit 
is more important than “school.” 

The Boston Transcript says, “Dorrance has 
been offering a helping hand to the many ris- 
ing poets of the present day who are striving 
to publish their work independent of that mod- 
ern imposition which regards the author’s school 
as the first measurement of his ability. Read- 
ers of the past volumes in this Series will recall 
the breadth of its scope and its liberal ideals.” 

Submit your own book-length verse MS to a 
House of friendly editors, able artists, punctual 
printers, book sales channels; publishers of 
Contemporary Poets, the successful Series. 


We are also General Book Publishers. 


Dorrance & Co., Inc. 


Dept. W.D. Drexel Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


I expect the man I want to help me to do nothing 
but give my stories the severest hell in the way 


of criticism; make suggestions, and let me absorb 
all that I can from their conversation. I would 
also require that they be good conversationalists, 
not only willing but glad to talk. 

I have my own stenographer and of course shall 
not expect them to help me in any way with my 
writing other than mentioned above. 

I am forty years old, have been married twenty 
two years, spent most of my life as a detective 
in the south, am a little bit rough and somewhat 
plain spoken about the kind of a bird you should 
expect a seasoned “Old Dick” to be. 

Three years ago I was disabled by heart trouble 
and have not been able to do anything since, except 
the writing I mentioned. I loaf in the woods con- 
siderable when I am able. 

[ have a little circle of friends who come to 
my house two or three times a week for card 
parties and in season do not find “cakes and ale” 
objectable. I have an electric icebox, it’s always 
full of food and drink, stands open to my friends 
twenty four hours a day. No, I am not rich but 
happened to be modestly fixed with insurance 
against total disability at the time I became dis- 
abled. 

If you know anyone who would enjoy associating 
with me under these conditions with board, lodg- 
ing and laundry free, I would appreciate your 
having them get in touch with me. 

ParK SUMMERS 
333 Curry St., West Plains, Mo. 
Dear Epiror: 

We are still in the market for book manuscripts 
of 25,000 to 35,000 words, to be published on a 
royalty basis. 

The subject matter should deal with ideas and 
information that can help people get ahead in the 
world. 

The subject matter can be specific and appeal 
to certain groups, but we prefer it to be of a 
general nature that will have a wider appeal. 

We shall be glad to discuss with authors the 
ideas they may have in mind before preparing the 
manuscript, if they wish. 

The rating of Schnepp and Barnes will be found 
in Dun and Bradstreet and will remove any 
doubt of our ability to market a book in a national 
way. 

Our Progress Magasine* already has a nation 
wide circulation that is growing rapidly and all 
books published by us will be featured therein 
as well as promoted in many other ways. 

We feel sure that you have many readers who 
will be glad to know of our wants. 

Jas. A. WorsHAM 
Schnepp & Barnes 
412 East Adams St., Springfield, Ill. 

*No Relation to Street & Smith’s popular scientific Pro- 

gress Magazine. 


Dear Epitor: 

A new publication sees the light of day this com- 
ing month. 

This publication will have a controlled circula- 
tion of over 10,000 copies going to sales and adver- 
tising executives and production managers in 
agencies. The magazine is to be called Advertising 
Production. The editorial formula of the maga- 
zine follows, and we are interested in original and 
signed manuscript covering any part of the 
formula: 

35% Direct Mail success stories. 
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New Writers Crash the Magazine Market I * 


* Every month this page of Writer’s Digest will introduce one of my student writers—a “first- 
seller” who has “crashed the big market” before completing my course of professional training. 


Here is the Story of H. M. Appel 


B. 1893: Resident, Kenosha, Wisconsin: Occupation, sales manager. 
Began writing fiction several years ago, and completed one well-known 
correspondence course without result. Wrote four novels and numer- 
ous stories which found no market. Applied for professional training 
in fiction writing under Mr. MacNichol, 1932. A first novelette, 13,000 
words, accepted for publication in Dime Detective, January, 1933. 


H. M. Appel wrote about his work, August 10th, 1932: “If this proves 
to be a ‘canned course’ with a gang of half-baked readers making 
criticisms, I shan’t have any hard feelings. The woods are full of them. 
But if I can get some genuine assistance from an honest-to-God writer, 





looks good these days. 


That story might have been your story—for 


Mr. Appel, who has now 


is only one of more than twenty new writers 
first introduced to the magazine public since 


January this year. 


Be sure of this: I make no rash promises—hold 
out no false hopes. Nor do I accept fees from 
writers who have no chance to succeed. If you 
have some talent, plus the will to work for 


your success, then, very 
from the help I offer. 


the fee will never equal my gratitude.” 


January 10th, 1933, Mr. Appel wrote: “If any skeptical aspirant wants 
to know about the help you offer, point to that novelette in Dime De- 
tective this month—a first sale written since I started your course.” 


January 22nd, 1933: “Congratulate me! Your friends, Curtis Brown, say they have just sold 
my story, ‘Some Little Danger’ to Tower Magazines for $150. That’s about 3c a word, and 
All the credit goes to you, along with my regards.” 


reported other sales, 


So this message is sincerely addressed only to 
those writers, limited in number, who have 
faith in their own ability, and who are seeking 
thoroughly competent assistance. 
work with writers whose talent, with training, 


I want to 


can become achievement, 


likely, you can profit 


I will not work with every applicant. For those 
accepted, the help I offer is strictly personal— 
fitted exactly to each writer’s requirements. 
Complete professional training if that is de- 
manded. Otherwise, individualized service per- 


fectly adapted to your present needs. 





“Bob” Davis, famous 
Munsey Editor, says:—“If 
Kenneth MacNichol will 
teach others to write one- 
half as well as he himself 
writes, the standard in maga- 
zine fiction will be lifted 100 
per cent. Out of 25 short 
stories and 7 novels submitted 
to me by Mr. MacNichol, I 
bought 22 of the former, and 
6 of the latter. He is a writer, 
a teacher, and a thinker.” 


ow 


Edward J. O’Brien, Ea- 
itor of the Best Short Stories 
series of volumes, says:—“I 
know of no other writer 
whose work has averaged so 
high in real literary merit.” 


ow 


Writing since 1909 — 
most recent work published 
in 1982. 


ow 


_ Teaching others to write 
since 1924 — students’ work 
has appeeres in most lead- 
ing American and British 


magazines. 





Because I have no other means of 
knowing what kind of help will be 
most useful, you may send one manu- 
script, 5,000 words or less, with re- 
turn postage only. No story-criticism 
offered—but I will carefully analyze 
your ability as shown in this manu- 
script: then tell you just what I think 
I can do for you. 


When you send manuscript, please 
check, as below, the service in which 
you are most interested. This is re- 
quired. Or your same indication by 
letter, or on a post card, will bring 
additional information. 


[] Complete Professional 
Training in Fiction Writing 
C] Guaranteed Service of 
Reading and Criticism 
[] Manuscript Sales Service 


KENNETH MacNICHOL 


Writers’ Studio, 42 Commerce St. 
New York City. 








Writer’s 








Kenneth MacNichol — 


B. 1887. Au. of “That Kind 
of a Man,” Munsey, 1919; 
“The Night Shift,” (do.), 
1919; “The Twenty-seventh 
Story,” Street and Smith, 
1920; “The Will to Serve,” 
Putnam, 1920; “Freight,” 
Methuen, 19238; “Between 
the Days,” Blackwood, 1925; 
“The Nose of Papa Hilaire,” 
Blackwood, 1925; “The Piper 
of Kerimor,” Blackwood, 
1927; “The Technique of 
Fiction Writing,” Albion, 
1929; Forthcoming: “An 
Idiot Looks At It.” 19388; 
Plays, “Pan” produced, 1917- 
1918; “The Faerie Fool,” 
1918. Contributor to Black- 
wood's, Eng. Review, Mer- 
cury, Challenge, Harper's, 
Century, Forum, Collier's, 
Pictorial Review, Munsey’s 
Redbook, Blue Book, Ar- 
gosy, All-Story, and numer- 
ous other American, British 
and French magazines and 
periodicals. 


—Who’s Who in Literature. 









Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 











WRITER’S DIGEST 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
At 22 E. 12th St., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES — 
United States, U. 8. Pos- 
sessions, and Mexico, $2 a 
year. Other countries in Pos- 
tal Union, including Canada, 
$2.50 a year. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS — 
When a change of address 
is ordered, both the new 
and old address must be 
given. The notice should be 
sent two weeks before the 
change is to take effect. 


UNSOLICITED MANUSCRIPT 
will =eceive the careful at- 
tention of the editor, but 
no r ibility is d 
in case of loss in mails. 
Stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope must be enclosed in 
all manuscripts. Richard K. 
Abbott, Editor; Aron M. 








J. B. Edwards, Advertising 
Manager; M. L. Price, Cir- 
culating Manager. 


Entered as Second Class Matter 
Avril 1, 1921, at the Post 
Office at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
under the Act of March 
3rd, 1879. 
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RICHARD TOOKER 


Author of ‘‘The Day of 
the Brown Horde’’, held 
by many critics to be the 
greatest novel of prehis- 
_— life in any language. 
to be included in 
a le ag ‘Brief Biog- 
— of Celebrated Au- 
thors’’. More than a mil- 
lion words of magazine 
fiction in every field. For- 
merly associate editor 
Fawcett Publications. 


“. . . the first literary 
successor to Jack London.”’ 
—Joan London. 








“. . . studded with 
passages of brilliant writ- 


—Earle F. Waldbridge. 


. Richard Tooker 
has made an_ enviable 
name for himself . . .” 

—Radio KGW. 





From Farm Boy to Literary Celebrity 


The record of his career is the proof 
that he can help when all others fail 


@ As a boy, on the summit of a western butte, he dreamed his 
wonder-dream. And through the years, with every obstacle 
against him, he wrought that vision in the minds of a million 
readers. You, too, have dreamed, but do you know the mazes of 
the way to consummation? Let one who knows the stern reali- 
ties of artistic achievement help you to carve your story on the 
tablets of the printed page. There is none but you to say 
“enough.” 


“. . . Words fail to express my “I wish it were in my power to tell 
gratitude for this most illuminating | you how much I appreciate the big 
criticism.” | things you are doing for me. That is 

L. P., Calif. impossible . . .” BF: ZX. Dd; 
Criticism $2.00 per 5,000 words. Short short stories (under 1,500 words) $1.00 . . . Complete 


re-writing $2.25 per 1,000 words, sales service Included. Sales consideration of any manu- 
script $1.00, plus return charges if unavailable. Collaboration $10.00 per month. Complete 
re-writing of book-lengths $50 to $150. 


RICHARD TOOKER 


Bismarck, N. Dak. 
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15% National and local success campaigns 
through magazine, newspaper, trade or out door 
media. 

10% Typography. 

10% Art. 

10% Layout. 

10% Copy. 

5% Photography. 

5% Advertising production short cuts. 

We will pay upon acceptance from one to three 
cents a word depending on the merit of the story. 
Submitted photographs and illustrations will be 
paid for upon publication on the basis of $1.00 
each for those actually used—and all unused ma- 
terial will be returned to the author. ; 

We are principally in the market for short, pithy 
articles of from 600 to 1500 words with plenty of 
good illustration, 

M. Hippen 


500 5th Avenue, New York City 


Dear Epitor: ; 

. ... perhaps you could contrive to let those 
readers know who wrote you that Bubbles and I 
are together and intend to remain so until the Old 
Man with the Scythe cuts either of us off. My 
namesake I understand is quite a guy. But he, not 
I, went to Honolulu with the Princess. 

LauRENCE D’Orsay 

Namesake D’Orsay, no kin nor friend to WRritEr’s 
Dicest’s D’Orsay, married an heiress and went to Hawaii. 
AP figured there was one D’Orsay and_headed their 
item; “Los Angeles Writer Marries Heiress.” The 
Writer’s Dicest mail clerk reports several hard days. 


Dear Epitor: 

We are no longer in the market for material 
for our Interesting People department along the 
same old lines. With our April issue we have de- 
veloped a new Interesting People Department and 
we suggest that any writer wishing to contribute 
to it should study it before submitting material. 

Very sincerely yours, 
MaseL HarpInoG, 
The American Magazine, 
The Crowell Publishing Co., 
250 Park Avenue, New York. 


Dear Epitor: 

I have on hand a file of THe Writer’s DiceEst 
from March 1930 to March 1933 inclusive (less 
April and August, 1930, and May 1931) a total of 
34 issues. 

I will be glad to send this file to any writer who 
wishes it. The first post office money order for 
2.74 (to cover postage and packing) gets it. 

: Captain S. P. MEEK, 
Hawaiian Ordnance Depot, Honolulu, T. H. 


Captain Meek is known to Writer’s Dicest and 
will refund any check sent if he has already filled 
the order.—Ed. 

Dear Eprror: 

In the December Writer’s Dicest I noticed that 
Physical Culture Magazine asked for self-told 
adventures in health. Before I received the March 
Dicest, I had in my hands a check for $66.00 for 
my first article, in any publication. That is what 
Writer’s Dicest has done for me! 

Being a beginner I tried at the top instead of 
the bottom, and wonder of wonders I landed! 

At nineteen my first article is sold as the result 
of finding in your magazine the necessary require- 
ments to place a manuscript in these times. 

Auprey CovINGTON, 
Hollywood, Calif. 


May 















ARE You OUTOF ToucH? 


Are you one of those thousands of striving 
writers out of touch with literary move- 
ments and. the literary market? 


Do you want to know all about conditions 
in the manuscript sales marketc—red-hot tips 
from editors while they are still hot? 

Do you ever need advice about submissions 
to publishers, or che reliability of agents, manu- 
script critics, or ‘‘scudy courses?”’ 

Do you want adequate protection for your 
property rights in manuscript? 

Would direct contacts with publishers or 
editors be useful to you? 

Would you be interested in recommended 
courses of reading? 


Have you ever wanted to get in touch with 
another writer for collaboration on manu- 
scripts? 

Here is only the beginning of the 
service rendered without charge to 
Members of the 


National Writers Clav 


A National Association of Writers, Editors 
and Publishers 


Nation-wide, non-profit-making—a 
Literary Association founded for the 
mutual benefit of beginning writers 
as well as professional authors. Edi- 
tors and publishers form a group of 
associate members. 


As a Member of the National Writers Club, 
you may organize a Local Chapter for dis- 
cussion and social meetings. 

Keep in touch with other writers through 
the N.W.C. Correspondence Club. 

You may make use of a thoroughly satis- 
factory Manuscript Sales Service. 


You may have your own office in New York 
City, ready and willing to render any service 
you may reasonably demand. 


If you are interested in writing, the 
National Writers Club will welcome 
you as an Active Member. 


Sign the coupon below to secure all 
details about this association—your 
Club if you are a writer—without 
obligation, of course. 





National Writers Club, 
1776 Broadway, New York. 


I am genuinely interested in writing, and 
should like to know what the National Writers 
Club can do for me. 
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JACK WOODFORD, who has made a six-figure 
fortune through the sale of 2000 stories and 7 
books, gives all the professional tricks of the 
writing business in 

TRIAL and ERROR-—-WRITING and SELLING 
the most unconventional book for writers ever 
written! 

Here Woodford, whose sales range from Cos- 
mopolitan and American Mercury to True Story, 
Argosy, and Snappy, tells how you can write 
and sell every type of story, article and book 
he has ever written i a Movie writing, 
too, is treated, and has just sold a 
novel, ANALYZED *IN THIS BOOK, TO THE 


“A book on writing for profit... 
. a joy to encounter.”,—Golden Book. 
“Will teach one more about the professional side 
of writing than all books on authorship written by 
college professors.’—Author and Journalist. 
“Genuine aid from the front-line trenches . . 
every writer MUST have it.’’—Writer’s Digest. 
“Without doubt the best text-book on fiction 
writing and marketing.”’—Detroit Free Press. 


“Rides rough-shod over editors and gece 
one after another . . . funnier than books written 
only to be funny.”—Brooklyn Citizen. 


$3.00 postpaid; cash with order or C. O. D. 


$100 for 250 WORDS. Send for details of 
TRIAL AND ERROR WRITERS’ CONTEST. 


Carlyle House, Publishers 
307 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


hard-boiled 


WrRiTErR’s DIGEST 


WRITERS +: MONEY! 














Dear EpirTor: 

I would appreciate your printing an immediate 
notice to the effect that The American Boy will 
be off the market for all kinds of contributions 
until October 1. 

Gerorce F. Pierrot, 
Managing Editor, 


Dear Epitor: 

I wish to thank you for publishing my editorial 
requirements in your March issue. It brought more 
returns than the returns of two other publications 
combined. I have made some valuable contracts 
thru this insertion. 

Paut L. Reep, Editor 
Air Conditioning 





Improved “Synthetic Seclusion” 


The ear plugs suggested by B. P. in the 
April Diczst may be improved upon by 
wrapping the plugs of cotton (or wool) in 
inch-square pieces of thin rubber such as 
toy balloons are made of. 

By using them, I have been able to sleep 
in the day time during more than ten years 
of night work. And I find them just as valu- 
able while “trying to write” amid disturbing 
noises. 

Plugs of cotton or wool alone exclude 
some sound but when inserted in little en- 





WRITERS’ CONFERENCE AFLOAT 


Aboard the Luxurious Ocean Liners of the Canadian Pacific Seaway 








Thirty-eight days of wonderful experience 
in France, Switzerland, Germany, Belgium, 
Holland, England, and on the ocean. 


Sailing from Montreal, Canada....July 5 
TAPTIPOI CINE ancvessivcscccsesssiccsscveresis Aug. 12 


EE EUROPE FOR A SONG?” is the title of a 
recent magazine article, describing the extra- 
ordinary opportunity which 1933 offers travel- 


ers to see the world at a fraction of the costs pre- 
vailing in former years. 

The WRITERS’ CONFERENCE AFLOAT of- 
fers even more—a chance to receive the most expert 
literary counsel available in America at no extra 
charge. $425 covers all expenses for the tour: trans- 
portation, hotel accommodations, three meals a day 
—everything except fare to Montreal, passports, 
visas, and incidentals. The excellence of all these 
features is assured by the international reputation 


of Temple Tours & George E. Marsters, Inc., of Boston, Mass., gained in 32 years of success- 


ful European travel service. 


Lectures, seminars, criticisms, and all other activities of the Conference Afloat will be under 
the personal management of FRANK CLAY CROSS, Associate Editor of Author & Journal- 
ist, and well-known contributor to American Mercury, Forum, Outlook, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Good Housekeeping, and many other leading periodicals. Mr. Cross’s lectures on writing, and 
his helpful criticisms, are known throughout America, and have aided many beginners to 


success. For further information, write . 


Conference Bureau -- The Author & Journalist 


1837 Champa Street 


Denver, Colorado 
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velopes of rubber, they are a hundred per 
cent more effective. Ear plugs that are sold 
for use while swimming are also good; but 
more expensive. 





Adds 


In England the weekly pictorials are in much 
more favor than here. Particularly do the Eng- 
lish like to see their society, their royalty and 
their sportsmen done up in rotogravure. Here, 
gentlefolk who ride to the hounds, find their pic- 
tures most often in Spur, Chicagoan, Town and 
Country, etc. 

Amateur and professional sport have no one 
magazine. Street and Smith’s Sport Story hits 
only the juvenile trade, Police Gazette is a by- 
goner, IJnter-Collegiate Sports wobbled off the 
track. Field and Stream covers only rod and gun. 

Of sport pictorials until last week there were 
none. Vol. 1., No. 1 of Sports World, “the world 
of sports in news and pictures” now on the news- 
stands, looks like a swell bet. 

Sports World has 32 pages, tabloid size, all ro- 
togravure. No fiction. No articles. Just pictures 
with bright snappy informative cut lines that run 
up to 75 words. The first issue contains over 120 
pictures. Although there were a few women ath- 
letes, the paper lacked sex appeal in woman ath- 
letes. It needed the screen star touch. 

Its market for free lance writers, and a good 
market, too, is for exclusive high grade pictures 
of sport events, and sport stars, preferably in bril- 
liant clear action. Address: 804 Industrial Bank 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Railroad Headlight who personally sent us their 
requirements last month did not materialize as a 
market. Cross it off your list. 


The address of Blah, a humor magazine similar 
to Hooey, is 356 16th Street St. Paul, Minn. 

The address of Syndicate Store Merchandiser, 
whose requirements appear on page 5 of our March 
issue, is 951 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. Shorts 
under 600 words on chain store "merchandising. 
Art necessary. Circulation to 5c, 10c and $1.00 
chain stores. 


Beer Merchandising a monthly for jobbers and 
retailers published its first issue last month. It is 
owned by the Atlas Publishing Company, 150 
Lafayette Street, New York City. 


Henry Davis Nadig is the publisher of a new 
society magazine, The Handle. Its circulation is 
limited to southern Connecticut. The editorial of- 
fices are at the Frost Bldg., Norwalk, Conn. 


The former publisher of the Chicago Evening 
Post has launched into a new magazine, Movinews. 
We understand from the magazine Advertising 
Age that the publication is a giveaway and the 
distribution is 500,000 for the first issue. J. R. 
Handry is associated with the new venture. Ad- 
dress is 211 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 
Looks like a good home for sensational Heart-like 
movie copy, as well as for the regular who loves 
who fan articles. 


May 








INTEGRITY 


in a profession like ours means simply 
that you get what you ask for, not what 
someone wants to sell you... which is 
why we have no “courses” or “collabo- 
rations” for sale... ask no “additional 
fees” ... offer no flattery . .. ONE rea- 
son why a thousand 1932 clients (begin- 
ners) stay with us in 1933. 

OTHER REASONS: 

REVISIONS FREE: Never any charge 
on resubmission. 

REFUNDS: Initial fees refunded from 
our 10% sales commission. 

SALES: These speak for themselves... 
since they alone have enabled us to form our 
own publishing firm — Carlyle Bouse — in 
times like these! 

Fees? Nominal! On all stories, articles 
and books, $1.00 for each 4,000 words up to 
60,000; over 60,000, $15 for any length. 
Poems, 50c each. These fees—all you ever 
pay —cover the exhaustive criticism and 
marketing service our international agency, 
in close touch with all markets, has always 
rendered. 

It is gant business for you to work with 

a firm that does good business for others. 


International Publishing Service Co. 


(Affiliated with Carlple House, publishers) 
307 Fifth Avenue New York City 











Are You Guessing and Failing, 


while each month old and new writers find my service 
the perfect writing and selling plan for their short 
stories, poems, serials, articles, and ? 


Y patrons sell to a wide variety of pub- 

lications from Atlantic, Forum, Ameri- 

can Mercury, Saturday Evening Post 
down to their local newspaper. With few ex- 
ceptions they had sold nothing when they 
came to me. Your rejected story may sell. 
Hundreds do sell when done over under com- 
petent help. I know, because patrons from 
every State in the Union submit them to me 
and we sell them. I help my patrons hammer 
their material into shape by careful criticism, 
by vigorous revision, and by thorough replot- 
ting. I show up mistakes and give definite di- 
rections in correcting them. I place work 
before active editors who are in the market to 
buy now. 

I am especially interested in finding writers 
whom I can coach in writing books, as travel, 
adventure, religious, historical, political books, 
and above all novels. ne successful book 
means literary independence. 

One manuscript read free that I may know 
what kind of assistance you really need. No 
criticism offered, but I will tell you what I 
think I can do to help you. 

My own work has appeared in various 
American magazines of highest quality. My 
novels have appeared under imprints of reliable 
and famous firms. BLACK MADGE, 2 —_— 
- plantation negro life and SUN-BAKED 

AFRICA, a nature hunter book on PAST 
AFRICA are forthcoming books of mine. 


A new deal in my sales department at new low prices. 
HOWARD SNYDER 
1200 Springhill Avenue Mobile, Alabama 
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WRrITER’s DIGEST 


$1,000-°° 


in prizes 


For the best short short stories submitted to the WRITER’S DIGEST 
CONTEST, we offer $1,000.00 in prizes. In addition, a weekly prize of $5 
will be given each week during the full duration of the contest. 


Here Are the 100 Prizes: 


ID sitnaibicsncaiitaipuiniinidistibiaseininivcve sicaianbleaastcdonbide weseeee-100.00 Cash 


2nd 
3rd 


4th 


15th 
16th 
17th 
18th 


EERE eT 


Prize 
A brand new L. C. Smith-Corona typewriter. The newest, most up-to-date model 


that is being advertised in all the magazines, including WRITER’S DIGEST, will 
be given to the winner. Retail price: $39.50. 


Prize to 14th Prize 


Each an L. C. Smith-Corona typewriter, same as detailed above. 


UII Ahuidilel caddis sd hidthcinidaibanaiaenaeveoimbicenmbiansmnineusiains 
I hn licde dade ceagndobapeacapsmalpuanoamaeaumeiemuineve 
NU eaadinisilis hits amiadenibcshineeokinncicteivlokibbcasiddadioauadiiahididnites — 
I Ri etidtt elo cba ca ieshlasiatabbiomandedeoiuasiéiadiaemnenteasucnneiiiis 


19th to 25th Prize................... saaiiadiecaeiehdigui sania ainaacainnelaasale 
I 
31st to 50th Prize 


A six month subscription to Story (50c the single copy). Story is the world’s most 
distinguished story fiction magazine. No English magazine can compare to the high 
quality distinguished fiction published by Story. Whether you win this prize or not 
we suggest, to all writers interested in short stories as an art, that you read the 
magazine Story. It is a literary magazine subsidized in part by Bennet Cerf, pub- 
lisher of The Modern Library. Stery contains 8 to 10 short stories an issue, and 
each of them is something for all of us to study. 


50th to 100th Prize 


One new copy of the latest revised edition of Hartrampf’s Vocabularies. Every 
writer must own a good dictionary and a good book of synonyms. This book is an 
excellent combination of both. It retails at $5. Cloth bound; 6x9; 548 pages. 


Cash 


25.00 
20.00 
15.00 
15.00 

each 


each 


Added to these 100 prizes which total well over $1,000.00, WRITER’S DIGEST will give 
in addition, a weekly cash prize of $5 each week to the best short short story submitted dur- 
ing that week. 


Each week begins with scripts postmarked Monday’s date, and ends with all scripts post- 
marked Sunday’s date. 


The contest opens May Ist and closes July Ist. 
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Prize Contest 


For Short Short Stories 


| $1,000.00 in Prizes—100 Prizes—Plus Special 
Weekly Prizes 








Ente 
Y Our Story Today! 


| The Simple Rules: 


: 1. All short short stories must be original and under 1,200 words. Stories 

i may be typed or hand written. Please enclose a stamped addressed en- 
velope for return. 

2. Entrants must enclose with their story a six month, one dollar subscrip- 

tion (renewal, new, or extension) to WRITER’S DIGEST Magazine. 


3. A six month subscription entitles the subscriber to enter one manu- 
script. To enter two manuscripts, two six month subscriptions must 
be sent. No more than two manuscripts may be entered by any one 
writer. 

4. All stories, winners and losers, remain the sole property of the indi- 
vidual writer. The names of the winners will be published in WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST. 

5. Address all scripts to The Contest Editor, WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 
East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Contest closes July Ist, 1933. Three 
experienced, professional editors will act as judges. Each story sub- 

| mitted will be read by each of the three judges. 


Winners of the special $5 weekly prizes are also eligible to win any one of the major 
100 prizes offered. In addition, scripts that do not win a weekly prize are also 
eligible to win one of the major 100 prizes offered. 


THE CONTEST EDITOR 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: 
Enter my manuscript “ ” in the WRITER'S 
DIGEST contest. I enclose $1.00 for my six month subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST magazine. 
I am enclosing my manuscript herewith [. (I am sending it under separate cover [).) 

















Name 

Address 

City State 
Please check one of these squares: My six month subscription is a 


0 new subscription 0 renewal 0 extension subscription 


WA 
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WriITER’s DIGEST 


GOOD WORK! 








The consistent sales you 
see displayed in these an- 
nouncements month after 
month, speak for them- 
selves... 

These writers were almost 
all unknown beginners when 
they started working with me. 
The same practical professional 
guidance which brought them 
success is also available to you. 
It will show you how to apply 
business methods to your writ- 


mistakes and explain what is 


wish to reach. It will coach writes: 
you in modern fiction technique 


work, 
FORBIDDEN 
RANCH 


BY CLAUDE RISTER 


inevitab 






your su 
through 


service 








ing. It will point out your Edward Layne have brought him checks. 
demented tw he sot yon In his letter to me of March 22nd, 1933, Mr. Layne 


¥ : a “About a year ago when you sent me your check for the very 
and its practical application first story I ever wrote, I felt that the sale was a lucky fluke— 
like winning in the Chinese lottery or filling an inside straight. 
But your checks have followed as rapidly as I could turn out the 
You made all of these sales for me in markets of which I 
was totally ignorant. If I had attempted to sell my own work, it is 


siderable reading fee in an effort to reach magazines for which my 
yarns were wholly unsuited. 


_ “Your service is especially helpful to the man who works only 
in spare time. More important than your very welcome checks, 
the dark that is the curse of every beginner. I know of no other 


—and to keep him there.” 


Another New Writer 
Succeeds 


When he sent me his first manuscript, 
Edward Layne of 1714 Blake Street, 
Berkeley, California, had not previously 
sold a story. And although handicapped 
by very limited spare time to devote to 
R writing, Mr. Layne has had a high record 
& of sales—eighty per cent of his short sto- 
ries and novelettes since he began writing 


le that I should have thrown away many times your incon- 


ggestions for revision are concise and directly to the point: 
them I have been spared many hours of blind groping in 


which is so sure to put the new writer on the right track 








Another first novel by one of my clients released 
in March; and 

below are a few 
of my clients’ 
March magazine 
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When you permit me to handle your work, this is 
the service you receive: 


1. The recommendation of your salable story, article or book to 
suitable active markets. Twelve years of steady personal con- 
tact with magazine edtiors and publishers enables me to place 
manuscripts without lost motion. And I follow through on 
English and supplementary rights when possible. 


2. If your manuscript is unlikely to sell, I render a vigorous, 
straight-from-the-shoulder criticism, particularly pointing out 
where it falls short of current market requirements. If there is 
a situation or idea which would have good chances of sale if 
rewritten, I add specific replot and revision suggestions. 


3. An analysis of your possibilities based upon the material con- 
sidered and practical advice in regard to your future production. 


4. A monthly market letter furnishes my clients with complete 
and , accurate information as to what the various magazines and 














=: = 
The Croaker's Line 


om oe 
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P are buying, and keeps them working for active 
markets. 


CONSIDER: The wasted time, effort and postage of unguided 
production and haphazard submission and balance it against the 
negligible reading tee of 50c per thousand words, a minimum of 
$2.00 on any single manuscript which I charge. (Special rates on 
books.) And remember that as soon as we reach a $1,000 quota 
of sales for a client all charges except the standard agency com- 
mission of 10% on American and 15% on foreign sales are 
dropped. 


It will pay you to take advantage of this help. 
Send your manuscripts, or write for circular. 


AUGUST: LENNIGER 


Literary Agent 
45 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Nearest To My Heart 


By UPTON SINCLAIR 


There is no American writer whose total 
book sales can match those of Upton Sin- 
clair whose twenty-two books have been 
translated into every language and have gone 
into multi-editions. 

His book “Tue Brass CHECK” ts still 
the shame of the newspaper business, which 
unlike most businesses hides its commercial- 
ism under a guise of social service. 

Sinclair’s “THE JUNGLE” started a Federal 
investigation into the Chicago meat market 
and caused a reform of the entire industry. 
“Goose Step” tells how big business has 
forced professors and universities to prosti- 
tute themselves. 

Newspapers, still stinging under the lash 
of “THe Brass CuHEck,” usually manage 
to delete news about Sinclair. Nevertheless 
his book sales run deep into the millions. 
Sinclair has helped many a writer who has 
courage, and who, in addition, has a social 
story to tell. His address is P. O. 6%, Station 
A, Pasadena, California. — Editor’s Note. 


ute an article “on the subject nearest 
to my heart.” 

Ever since I came to understand the 
world I live in, there has been but one 
subject dearest to my heart. Queen Mary 
of England said when she died that they 
would find the word “Calais” written on 


\HE editors have asked me to contrib- 


13 


her heart, so I have been wont to say that 
on mine they will find the words, “Social 
Justice.” 


Never has the issue been so pressing as at 
this moment, for unless I am mistaken, we 
are at the greatest crisis in the history of our 
country. Our institutions are in the melting 
pot; and out of it will come, either Fascism, 
subsidized by big business, and riveting 
slavery upon our necks for God knows how 
long; or else there will come some form of 
Industrial Democracy, the thing for which 
I and all Socialists have been battling. 


My own special contribution to this strug- 
gle at the moment takes the form of a book 
of an unusual character, which chance or 
destiny threw into my way. It is a story 
which throws a bright light into the inner- 
most recesses of that secret place wherein 
the servitude of the American people has 
been wrought, or riveted, or whatever simile 
you may wish to use about it. Money, or 
rather the lack of money, is what chains us. 
In the big Wall Street banks and in the big 
investment houses which control the issuing 
of credit, all our present-day miseries and 
agonies have been prepared for us, by men 
whose minds have been molded by a fierce 
competitive system to ravenous greed. 


It so happened that one of the men who 
well knew this Wall Street game came to 
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me and offered to tell me the secrets of it, 
as embodied in his own life. His revelation 
of the game, and how it is played, seemed 
to me the most important thing the American 
people have had since the days of Tom Law- 
son and his “Frenzied Finance.” 

I was told that it was a very dangerous 
book, in a world where courts of justice and 
the press and the other mediums of pub- 
licity belong to the players of “the game.” 
Through a series of circumstances needless 
to detail, I found myself in the position 
where the only way to get the book pub- 
lished quickly and surely was to do the job 
myself. I took all the money I had and put 
it into the printing and binding of ten 
thousand copies of this book, and distribu- 
ted them over the United. States. I timed 
the job so that all those copies arrived at 
their destination on Monday, February 13th; 
and now I am awaiting the results, whatever 
they may be. 


A has happened before in the course of 
my life as a Socialist writer, I am in 
the position of having something to sell, and 
of crying my own wares. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 






can only answer that for thirty years I have 
spent myself utterly to put into my books 
things which I believed people needed to 
know; and that my mail is full of letters 
from persons who beg for a chance to read 
these books, and express pitiful gratitude 
when by free gifts of my books I make it 
possible for them to do so. Rightly or 
wrongly, I believe that my books have edu- 
cated millions to Social Justice throughout 
the thirty years of my working life, and 
they are the medium through which I know 
best how to work for my cause. 


T was William Fox, the veteran film pro- 

ducer, who offered me the story of his 
life, with especial emphasis upon his battle 
with Wall Street, which ended with his be- 
ing ousted from the control of the companies 
he had created. He offered to be completely 
frank with me, and he was so frank that 
you, unless you already know this competi- 
tive world, may find some parts of this 
shocking story unbelievable; but, as I have 
pointed out again and again in the book, the 
main details of the bankers’ conspiracy are 
substantiated by documents and correspon- 
dence, financial statements of certified ac- 
countants, court records and the like, and it 





In the effort to 
take at least some of 
that curse off myself, 
I am pledging the 


Who can argue the premise of Upton 
Sinclair’s last paragraph? Who can dis- 
agree with him that the great writer of 
tomorrow will be the writer who today 


is the revelation of 
these fundamental 
realities of our cor- 
rupt system which is 





























gains of the book, if 
any, both my royal- 
ties as author and 
my profits as pub- 
lisher, to the Sinclair 
Foundation, which I 
have established for 
the purpose of mak- 
ing my books avail- 
able to the great 
mass of people who 
either get them in li- 
braries or else go 
without. This may be 
taken as a manifesta- 
tion of egotism, that 
in a crisis such as this 
I can think of noth- 





realizes that social justice and social 
interests are the vital things in our exis- 
tence? 

Russia is pulling down all its 
churches, Germany is persecuting its 
Jews, Japan wants to own all Asia, 
Italy shows the world the dictator’s 
way, England groans and grows bleary 
under its dole, France pursues its self- 
ish policy in increasingly vicious circles 
—and the United States gradually gin- 
gerly makes a few social experiments 
in banking, in forestry, in farming; and, 
if fore-running gossip is true, in rail- 
roads, 

Meanwhile, 
stories. 

What writers are aware of what is 
going on about them? Those who are 
will be the great writers of tomorrow. 

How long will editors keep Cinder- 
ella’s head stuck ostrich-like in the 
sand? And how many writers will fight 
as Sinclair has fought for independence? 


writers write fairy 








ing better to do with money, if I get any, 
than to present my books to libraries. I 


[*“William Fox” may be ordered from Wearrer’s Dicest for $3.00 postpaid,] 


important to the edu- 
cation of all of us. 

This system which 
this story of William 
Fox reveals to us, is 
one in which the 
means of producing 
the necessities of hu- 
man life are thrown 
out into the market 
place, to be haggled 
over and scrambled 
for, and to become 
the property of the 
greediest and most 
unscrupulous. This 
being true, is it sur- 
prising that here in 


this world of high finance it is revealed that 
the great ones rage and storm at one an- 


enamine 
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other, and that they sit up all night wrang- are in them. They want to do useful and 
ling and haggling, that they accuse each interesting things, and the only way they 
other of the basest treachery and the most can get a chance to do them, at least in the 
cowardly stratagems—that they are not at world of practical affairs, is to get a lot of 
all the dignified, and elegant, and awe-in- money. A person like myself needs only a 
spiring personages they appear when they little money, and can go off in the woods 
parade before the populace? somewhere and have a happy time “imagin- 
You have seen urchins scrambling on the ing things different,” as I phrased it in a 
sidewalk for pennies; you have seen huck- story more than thirty years ago. But a 
sters haggling in the market-place with man who wants to make things has to have 
frenzied ejaculations and gestures. Exactly money, and if he wants to make them on a 
so you learn are controversies and business large scale, he has to have a great deal of 
negotiations carried on in Wall Street offices money, and when he has got it he can have 
and in sleek, private dining-rooms in busi- no peace or security, because he knows that 
ness clubs. other men are banding together against him 
The fact that the amount at stake is a_ to deprive him of his property, and of his 
hundred million dollars instead of a few chance to be useful and constructive. So 
pennies—how can we expect these men not whether he wants to or not he has to go into 
to develop all the most brutal and terrible the market place and take part in the scram- 
of our brute human qualities? These great ble, and presently he is the kind of man 
bankers and business men who have so _ with the kind of manners and the kind of 
gravely and sternly and impressively told us morals which we see in the Fox book. 
to leave it to them to maintain the “business” It is easy to despise such men, and there 
of the world—so gravely and sternly and is reason enough for fearing them, but it 
impressively to their offices in Wall Street, seems to me the part of wisdom to under- 
lock themselves behind closed doors, and be- stand them and the part of humanity to 
have exactly like greedy children! Is it not pity them. Taine has told us that “vice and 
time that we, the people*, come to realize virtue are products like vinegar,” and it is 
that that is exactly what they are: men who we, the social group, who have made this 
have failed to grow up; men who have failed environment and bred these qualities and 
to develop the powers of their minds; men ways in human beings. 















































who have no resources but money, and know This is what is “nearest my heart”—the 
that if they should lose their money they imperative need of this hour to understand 
would lose everything. our bitterly cruel and outgrown system, our 


[*Because of the heavy brutal truths it told, harsh and inert selves, our dangerous pre- 


i 4 mi J 4 - . ~ . . . 
oo a eee wey Se, dicament. This understanding is necessary 


Men want power. They want to exercise before we can abjure this system forever 
the faculties and develop the abilities which and build the new order. 











Special New York and 


Philadelphia Market Letter 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


All following addresses are Philadelphia, Pa. 


country, as well as in farm 





Y second trip to 
Philadelphia found 
the old city of 
Franklin and Betsy Ross 
more charming than ever. 
There is a spirit of cordiality 
around the editorial offices. 
And balmy spring weather 
added a luring invitation to 


monthly 





Future market letters 
coming in the next few 
issues will include (in 
addition to our regular 
New York 
Letter) Baltimore, St. 
Louis, Washington, and 
Chicago. 


communities. So any fiction 
used must have a wholesome 
flavor suitable for all ages. 
Three to five thousand words 
are the best lengths. Feature 
articles run to a maximum 
length of 3,500 words. But 
these, say the editors, are sel- 
dom picked up out of the 








come again. 

Everyone seems to be sitting quietly. 
None of the rough and tumble scramble 
after lucky numbers that exists in the New 
York markets. 

Gay Book, which I had not seen on the 
stands, recently, is hibernating temporarily. 
Its editor, William H. Kofoed, is planning 
some radical changes in the magazine which, 
if they go through successfully, will make it 
much more attractive to the buyer—and a 
better bet for manuscripts, too. Wait for 
more definite information before sending 
material. If in doubt, you 


mail; they are almost always 
on order. Submit an outline first, if you 
want real attention. And remember that 
only such subjects are suitable as will inter- 
est people in the country in general. The 
specific agricultural problems of one limited 
section would not do for this magazine. 
Good rates are paid for acceptable material. 
Philip S. Rose is the editor. And the ad- 
dress is Independence Square. 

No fiction editor has been appointed to 
take the place of Mr. Lott on the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. Fiction buying has been 
combined, temporarily, with 





can write. The address is 
201 North Broad Street, 
Philadelphia. 

It looks as if The Farm 
Journal (Address: Wash- 
ington Square) would not 


Only 





WRITER’S 
DIGEST gives 
these first-hand, up-to- 
the-minute market let- 
ters direct from the 
publishing centers of 
the world. 


that for the Post, under Mr. 
you Costane. (But address your 
manuscripts simply to the 
magazine desired; this is all 
that is necessary in any case. ) 

Many WrRitTER’s DIGEST 








present much of a market 
until the condition of the poor farmer im- 
proved sufficiently to take magazines off the 
luxury list. Arthur H. Jenkins, editor, says 
that they are buying no fiction or poetry. 
The general feature material is done on as- 
signed topics. 

The Country Gentleman tries to make a 
wider appeal than does the Farm Journal. 
It is intended for the whole family, and cir- 
culates in the smaller cities throughout the 
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readers took to heart what 
I reported in an earlier issue about the 
Journal wanting short shorts. Mrs. Claire 
Callahan told me that results were fine as 
to numbers of manuscripts sent in; but 
quality was lacking. Too many stories were 
unsuited to a home and housewives’ maga- 
zine. Others were not written well enough 
for such a market. You simply must pro- 
duce better quality in order to make the 
grade. 
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Says Mrs. Callahan: “There is a wonderful 
chance now for the development of new 
names. Many of the older ones will wear 
out in the next five years, and a whole new 
set of big names will emerge. But in publi- 
cations like the Ladies’ Home Journal, these 
will not appear by magic. They must be 
drawn from other sources, from the rosters 
of the smaller magazines. Unless you are a 
wonder child, you can’t start at the top. 
You must cut your writing teeth on some- 
thing else than the magazines at the top. You 
must get your growth—develop your ability 
first.” 

If you are good enough for the Journal, 
short fiction will bring you very good rates. 
Very little poetry is bought. And articles 
are done mostly on order, as the authority 
of a big name counts heavily on these. In- 
dependence Square is the address. 


VERYTHING is given a careful read- 

ing for any of the Curtis magazines. 
Every story is read. The Saturday Evening 
Post is using less material than in the hey- 
day of numberless pages, but the stories keep 
to the same general slant, in lengths of 5,000 
to 7,000 words chiefly. Remember—no short 
shorts are used here. And no use arguing 
with them that everybody else does it. 
George Horace Lorimer is the editor. 

The only other fiction magazines published 
in Philadelphia are Gayety and Paris Nights. 
These are both edited by Pierre Dumont 
and the address is 1008 W. York Street. 
Mr. Dumont, unfortunately, was not at his 
office and I can’t give you any first-hand 
suggestions as to his needs. The magazines 
appear to be keeping to the same trend of 
rather snappy, entertaining fiction with a 
plentiful dose of sex appeal. Parisian back- 
ground of a sort—but not required in 
Gayety. Lengths up to 3,000 words, or pos- 
sibly 3,500. Some verse of a type suitable 
to accompany these stories rates 15 cents a 
line. Fiction is paid for on publication at 
about a half cent a word. 


HE Sunday School papers, so well rep- 
resented in Philadelphia, are reducing 

their rates here and there. On the whole, 
however, they remain one of the most con- 
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sistent and reputable fields for writers. 


If you want to write for these little papers, 
however, do please heed the advice that 
several of the editors are only to eager to 
have impressed upon contributors. Read the 
magazines first. Find out what they use, 
what lengths, and what religious slant is 
wanted. You can always obtain sample copies 
by writing to the publisher, and none of 
them costs more than a few cents. 

The American Sunday School Union, for 
instance, demands a very genuine religious 
note in everything it uses. The Sunday 
School World is a weekly for teachers, su- 
perintendents, and the home, and_ uses 
articles only. The general writer almost 
never sells here, as the needs are so special- 
ized. The church worker who is a writer 
secondly will find it open for considerable 
material. Address: 1816 Chestnut Street. 
Arthur M. Baker, editor. Rates about a 
half cent, on acceptance. 

Young People’s Paper (same address) is 
intended chiefly for the older teen age, al- 
though young boys and girls read it, as well 
as older people. This gives some latitude in 
story-age material. Fiction may run between 
2,500 and 3,500 words, and a flat rate of 
ten dollars is paid for the front page story. 
A half cent a word is paid for articles, which 
usually run under 1,500 words. 


ERE are some suggestions which you 

must keep in mind for this market: 
These are undenominational Protestant pa- 
pers, with a large circulation in rural and 
small town fields. Stories must have an 
actual religious motive, so far as can be 
done while keeping them sane and well bal- 
anced. This applies also to articles; merely 
interesting or informational material will 
not be acceptable. Be careful to watch this 
point. The trouble with stories submitted 
by professional story writers, the editor tells 
me, is that they may be idealistic, but too 
often lack the religious theme. And if your 
mind does not work that way, perhaps you 
had better leave the field to others. 

There are, of course, the usual tabus: no 
sex, no blood and thunder, no dancing, 
drinking, card-playing. You say young peo- 
ple do all those things in small towns! Of 
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course, they do. But, dear reader, it happens 
to be the older generation who do the buy- 
ing. 

One other little weekly published here at 
1816 Chestnut—Picture World. This makes 
its chief appeal to children of eight to ten 
years. Nine hundred words is the top 
length for stories. These must have the re- 
ligious angle, but should be suited to the 
ages mentioned. Verse is also used; it should 
be kept short, simple, and religious in 
theme. 

At the Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
420 Witherspoon Building, rates are down 
about twenty per cent, and less material is 
being bought than formerly. Here are pub- 
lished Stories for little children, The Pioneer 
and Queen’s Gardens for boys and girls 
respectively of intermediate age, and For- 
ward for older young people. 

Lengths and types of material used in each 
of these papers were given in some detail 
in an earlier WrITER’s Dicest. Let me give 
you the new suggestions as told me by 
Dr. John T. Faris, editor. 

Some stories and short general articles 
and fillers are being bought for each of the 
magazines. These must reflect the religious 
influence, but not in the thoroughgoing way 
needed for the Sunday School Union pa- 
pers. Character development is most im- 
portant here. Soft-pedal any mention of 
dancing, cardplaying, or movies. It isn’t 
that the editor really objects to these, so 
much as that they “are a little unnecessary ; 
so many other things can be used.”” Brother- 
ly love is always a good theme, but beware 
of any such tabu as a mixed marriage. 

“There is a need for writers who can put 
in religion in a perfectly natural way—who 
can make church-going as natural as eating. 
We want that—not the sappy sort of thing 
printed in the ’50s. The difference between 
the adventure stories here and in the boys’ 
magazines is that character development is 
most important here. We can use some 
mystery stories, but not murder. Adventure 
must be reasonable; that is, easy for the 
prospective reader to imagine as happening 
to someone like himself. 

“Stories of poor boys and girls seem to 
be easier to get than of rich ones. We don’t 
discriminate against the hero from a well-to- 
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do home—if the story is well told and ap- 
pealing.” 

Lutheran Boys and Girls and Lutheran 
Young Folks are edited for children of nine 
to fourteen and for older ones respectively. 
Charles P. Wiles is the editor. The address 
is 1228 Spruce Street. Rates are rather low, 
but like all the other religious magazines 
mentioned here, they pay on acceptance. 


ETAILS about the American Baptist 

Publication Society’s various weekly 
papers have been given extensively before 
(January WriTER’s Dicest). These include 
Story World for very little children; Junior 
World for those of nine to twelve; Girl’s 
World and Youth’s World for the feminine 
and masculine teens; and Young People for 
readers over seventeen. The half-cent a 
word rates have been shaved off somewhat, 
to match the rest of the publishing world. 
The quantity of manuscripts bought is hold- 
ing up very well, however. 

Here are some editorial suggestions which 
will help you avoid common errors found in 
manuscripts submitted. Watch your lengths 
carefully. Little children, in particular, can 
read only very short things. Six hundred 
words is top length for Story World. An- 
other point: write for children, rather than 
just about them. Eugene Field, for in- 
stance, wrote about a child in his “Little 
Boy Blue,” but James Whitcome Riley wrote 
for children when he composed “Little 
Orphan Annie.” 

Be careful about criticism of grown-ups 
in these children’s stories; such as adverse 
criticism of step-mothers. Children are all 
too likely to feel misunderstood and to want 
to blame others. As character development 
is important in religious paper fiction, avoid 
suggestions which would work adversely. 

And those chronological mistakes which 
have Washington pushing an electric button 
to call his secretary, or a hen laying four 
eggs at once! They may result in a cheering 
laugh for the editor. But there won’t be 
much cheering by the author over the re- 
turned manuscript. Beware, too, of men- 
tioning crime. 

Address for these Baptist publications is 
1701 Chestnut Street. 

Across the street at 1712 Chestnut Street, 











is the Theodore Presser Company, one of 
the most important musical publishers in 
the East. All sorts of dependable studies 
and literature for pupil and teacher are in- 
cluded in the catalogue; elementary and ad- 
vanced material, theory and practical books 
on various phases of music study, as well 
as operettas, cantatas, and music for voice, 
orchestra, and various instruments. Pur- 
chase is made by individual arrangement, 
either outright or on royalty. 

At this same address is published the 
Etude Music Magazine, best known of the 
musical magazines for teacher and student. 
Articles must follow a very practical pattern. 
They must “tell how” to overcome difficul- 
ties of technic or interpretation, or must ex- 
plain easier or more interesting methods of 
doing things—either from the teacher’s point 
of view, or the student’s. You may tell the 
secret of success of some famous musician, 
but don’t submit mere stories of careers. 
The signature of the musician on such an 
article will help greatly in selling it. Pay- 
ment is made on publication, and rates are 
rather low. The editor is James Francis 
Cooke. 

Those daily true stories appearing in the 
Philadelphia Daily News are not purchased 
there now, but are syndicated from New 
York. If you are interested in these short 
true stories—about 2,000 words in length— 
you should address them to The News Pub- 
lishing Company, 220 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. 


¥ the Sunday edition of the Philadelphia 
Record, Broad and Wood Streets, a com- 
plete novel appears each week. These are 
reprints, selected from good current fiction 
—book length ... Keystone Feature Service, 
310 Commonwealth Building, uses tabloid 
tales, general features, and novelettes. At 
present, these are mostly staff prepared now. 

Brevities is one of those gossip papers, 
looking for hot stuff of a local nature with 
genuine fact basis. Exposures of rackets, 
stories about noted people or some crooked 
business will interest the editor. Articles 


should be brief and pithy. They bring at 
least a dollar minimum, after publication. 
Address: Bankers Trust Building. 

Chain Store Links, 10 South 18th Street, 
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is not in the market for any material now 
... Business Administration, Finance Build- 
ing, is a forum for the interchange of ideas 
among major executives and is not inter- 


ested in outside submissions. Thomas H. 
Davison is the managing editor . . . Dental 
Cosmos, 211 South 12th Street, is a strictly 
professional magazine, demanding author- 
itative articles but making no payment for 
them. . . . The new editor of Motor Body 
Paint and Trim is J. A. Thieman. Payment 
has been slow here, but he hopes to bring 
this up to date as soon as possible. The ad- 
dress is 1330 Vine Street . . . John Guernsey 
is now the editor of Retail Ledger, 1346 
Chestnut Street. This business publication 
deals with the management of retail stores, 
and the problems of executives. “Ghosted” 
articles find better sale here—and much bet- 
ter prices per word—than do those not 
signed by a store executive. So it will pay 
you to get permission to use the name of 
your interviewee. Features now run 1,500 
to 2,000 words, and articles 800 to 1,000 
words. Make them as compact and meaty as 
possible. Quantity is subservient to quality. 


Home Wares, published by the same com- 
pany, also prefers the’ brief meaty article 
signed — or ghosted — by a store buyer or 
merchandise buyers. It must, of course, be 
approved by this signer. Timeliness is im- 
portant. The managing editor is K. C. 
Clapp. 

David McKay Company has bought from 
Coward McCann, Inc., of New York the 
former educational book department of 
Brentano’s, Inc. This involves not only all 
the present book titles, plates and stock, but 
also all the Brentano contracts for forth- 
coming books and series of texts. (Coward 
McCann, Inc., is keeping the general fiction 
and non-fiction which they recently bought 
from Brentano’s.) 

The David McKay Company is one of 
the old Philadelphia publishing houses, lo- 
cated at 604 South Washington Square. It 
seems to print no popular fiction, but special- 
izes in language manuals, practical hand- 
books, games, astrological and occult books, 
technical books, and juveniles. 

The Winston Company, 1006 Arch Street, 
also avoids fiction. It specializes in bibles 











and religious works, juveniles, school and 
college text books. 

The Penn Publishing Company, 925 Fil- 
bert Street, has a number of well developed 
lines: light fiction, full-length juveniles, 
travel and general adult-interest books, plays 
for amateurs. The last mentioned are bought 
outright ; books may be either outright pur- 
chase or on royalty. All fiction must be of 
the very clean, non-sexy type, light and ro- 
mantic. Temple Bailey is the main pillar of 
this house; you can judge the quality of 
fiction from her charming romances. 

Book publishers change their needs more 
slowly than any of these other publishers, 
so we had better get back to New York be- 
fore the space allowance runs out. For that 
is where the magazine maelstrom is seeth- 
ing at present. The change is like turning 
one’s back on a pastoral game of croquet, 
to watch a speedy polo team in action. Well, 
here’s how! Me for home... 


(All following addresses are New York City, unless specifically 
stated as being something else.) 


UTURA Publications has gone into 

bankruptcy. Some sort of internal com- 
bustion, I understand, for the magazines 
themselves seem to be doing well. Mac- 
fadden and Delacorte bid for them, with the 
result that Love Mirror is now a Macfadden 
publication. (That address is 1926 Broad- 
way.) At the moment of writing, Hope 
Hale, the editor, had not decided whether 
or not to move with the magazine she has 
edited so successfully. The magazine will 
undoubtedly be distributed now in the usual 
newsstand manner, with True Story and the 
rest of the Macfadden string. 

The Futura sales outlets went to the Dell 
Publishing Company, which will now have 
most of all the Five and Ten Cent Stores 
(except the Woot_wortH stories, which are 
the Tower outlets) and the variety stores 
like the Granp in which to display Modern 
Romances and the Dell movie magazines, 
Radio Stars and Modern Screen. 

Lyon Mearson, editor of Modern Ro- 
mances, 100 Fifth Avenue, had many help- 
ful suggestions to offer, both for the maga- 
zine and for writers generally. Six thousand 
words and under is the length suited to this 
book. And the nearer you can hit 2,500 
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words and still tell a good tale, the dearer 
you will be to the editor’s heart. Don’t go 
romantic; keep to the purely realistic style. 
And tell about real life problems. The slice 
right out of life, ringing with sincerity, grip- 
ping with the heart-appeal of a brother or 
sister human being in travail, has the biggest 
chance. Almost everyone has one big story 
to tell. That is why hand-written manu- 
scripts are welcomed in this sort of maga- 
zine, when they are not in the all-fiction sort. 
And why a crudely fashioned tale by an in- 
experienced author may possibly hold more 
of the true rush of genuine feeling than a 
more adeptly professional script. 

But note this: Stories “must sound real. 
But writers must understand the difference 
between nature and art. Life doesn’t need 
to sound real. Nature just puts in every- 
thing, regardless. It is the writer who has 
the power of selection, who must be artist 
enough to choose the elements essential to 
make his story seem real.” 

Modern Romances pays a flat rate of two 
cents a word, and very promptly on accept- 
ance. All stories must be told in the first 
person. 

Sweetheart Stories (also edited by Lyon 
Mearson; address: 100 Fifth Avenue) pays 
somewhat less—up to one and a quarter 
cents a word—for highly romantic, clean 
love tales. These must always have a happy 
ending and involve situations of unmarried 
couples. Can you do a heart-throbby ro- 
mance of about 2,500 words? That is es- 
pecially wanted. But lengths up to 6,000 
words will be considered now. Some poetry 
is also bought—not much, however. It “must 
not be too banal or sloppy.” Rates: twenty- 
five cents a line. 

William L. Mayer, editor of Sky 
Fighters, died last month after a few 
weeks’ illness. Plans are being made 
to carry on the magazine, but at this 
writing these are not completed. Bill 
was a smart, shrewd boy and a good 
fellow. 

Seward Collins is reported to have said 
Finis to Bookman. He is now launching 
a new magazine, the American Review, 
which will present his personal point of view 

(Continued to page 42) 
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Author of eighty love stories in national pulp 
paper magazines. Several times, when broadcast- 
ing over the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
STREET AND SMITH chose Miss Bardon’s work as 
the best love story available and broadcast it during 
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Scenes 


their radio hour. 


By Minna BARDON 


you into his arms. His lips press yours, 
drinking in their sweetness, thrilling 
you through and through. 


| gimenitenlae- sweetheart sweeps 


“Dear little girl!” he whispers huskily, his 
lips upon your hair. “How I love you, dar- 
ling!” 

Happily, you let yourself relax in his 
strong arms. Troubles are gone. The fu- 
ture is filled with rich promise of untold 
joy. You raise your lips, sweet, soft, tremu- 
lous, to him as his arms tighten around you 
and draw you close. He kisses you for a 
magical moment that fills the world with 
ecstatic romance. 

You no like? Then you don’t belong in 
one of my pulp stories (or in one of your 
own). 

Because that’s the way to make love in 
pulp paper love fiction. Above is a typical 
scene, 

There must be glamor in these tales — 
plenty of it. Ecstatic emotion, too (or you'll 
get your story back with a few dismal words 
about “unreality” and vagueness). 

At a time like this you can’t afford to 
take a chance with your yarns, unless you 
write for the joy of the writing and get 
your satisfaction from filing your manu- 
scripts in a dud drawer instead of kissing 


them goodbye and endorsing your publish- 
er’s checks. 

Pick up one of the standard love pulps, 
open it to almost any page and let’s see what 
happens: 


“ |. . How good it seemed to feel his arms 
around her, to know that he loved her. 

After kissing her for a long, delicious mo- 
ment, Garry drew back and looked at her. 
“Darling, do you know that soon you'll be my 
wife? That you'll be mine and never again 
will we need to be parted?” 

Their lips clung together again in a kiss that 
seemed to touch with delicate fingers Mary’s 
very soul and assure her of a life of love and 
happiness. And suddenly she knew, that with 
Garry as her companion life held no fears nor 
temptations for her. She was content and 
Garry, kissing her again, and feeling the yield- 
ing warmth of her lips, thanked Heaven for 
the fact that Mary was his to love and adore 
for all time.” 


You don’t like to write stuff like this? You 
think it’s terrible? You wouldn’t sign your 
name to such an effusion? Then take all of 
your aspirations toward writing pulp paper 
love fiction, wrap them in a tidy package, 
and give them to poor Aunt Lil for Christ- 
mas. 

Writing needs restraint ? Writing shouldn’t 
be sloppily full of sentimentality? Would 
you rather treat your love scenes in some- 
what the same fashion as Jane Austen did 
hers? 

Let’s take this same scene and see how 
not to write it. 
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. Mary loved Garry and she wanted him 
to kiss her. He put his arms around her and 
told her that he loved her. After kissing her, 
he asked her to marry him and she said that 
she would. They kissed again and she knew 
that she would be happy married to Garry, and 
Garry knew that he would be happy married 
to her.” 

I’ve seen stories (and they were supposed 
to be love stories) written with just about as 


much ecstatic emotion as this last scene. 


OT very long ago I said to one aspir- 

ing young writer who had handed me 
a page not unlike the one I have just quoted: 
“Don’t you believe in love? Or is it your 
heroine who hasn’t a love emotion to her 
name?” 

The writer blushed and laughed. “I can’t 
write stuff like you see in those magazines. 
They act like such silly nuts. Who cares 
whether my heroine’s heart palpitates when 
she looks at the hero’s curly hair and what 
difference does it make whether the hero 
kisses the heroine tremulously or ecstatical- 
ly?” 

It does make a difference. You are writ- 
ing your pulp paper love story for a girl 
who wants to know everything about a love 
scene. She wants to know where it took 
place. If your people are walking in the 
moonlight, say so. If they are standing on 
the deck of a yacht, say that. If they are 
behind the counter of a five and ten cent 
store, don’t forget to mention that. If he 
says, “I love you,” three times, don’t think 
that your reader will find the words mo- 
notonous. 

She dreams about a lover of her own (an 
imaginary lover) who will come wooing 
with the words “I love you” on his lips six 
times every day and seven on Sunday. Let’s 
take another example. A little unusual. Let’s 
see... 

Love in a snow-storm? How’s that? 

“ |. . We'll walk away together and be 
married. Tell me—will you be glad?” 

Glad? She didn’t have to speak. The answer 
was in her shining eyes. 

It was snowing hard now. Soft, cottony 
flakes that fell on her pink, flushed cheeks, 
and clung to her sweet mouth. 

“Little snow fairy,” Jim laughed, and kissed 
them clear. 

Breathlessly their lips clung. Then they 
turned and made their way towards the lighted 


town. The snow clouds walked with them; 
took form; changed into the phantoms of the 


coming years. Little years, big years, happy 
years; sad years; marching beside them. But 
Lynn and Jim unconscious of their wistful es- 
cort, and uncaring, walked on together. 
Life was before them, and love... 
That’s the way you’d write your scene if 
you wanted your story to sell. You wouldn’t 
handle it in a more matter of fact fashion 
without the emotional glamor. You wouldn’t 
say anything like this: 

It was snowing outside and they met 
and walked on together, enjoying themselves. 
Jim wanted to know if Lynn would take a 
walk with him then and get married. He asked 
if she would be glad when they were married. 

She didn’t answer him because she knew he 
knew that she wanted to marry him anyhow. 

The snow was still falling very beautifully 
as they walked along and then he stopped and 
kissed her and they walked on together after 
that. 


Pretty bad, isn’t it? Even worse than the 
almost lyrically hysterical passages that you 
and I have often laughed at in the love 
scenes of some pulp paper magazines. 

I’ve read one love story (inspired, prob- 
ably, by “The Sheik”) in which the lovers 
talked like two comradely schoolboys setting 
out for a stroll across the town. I’ve read 
another with practically the same setting, in 
which the lovers did everything but swoon 
from their ecstatic emotion right there on 
the desert sands. Of the two, the latter 
sounded much more authentic. After all, you 
could feel that the lovers were lovers and 
not just two names written on manuscript 
paper with the aid of a portable typewriter 
and ten agile fingers. 


_ another love scene that may 
help: 

. Through the dim mellowness of the old 
house a woman’s voice, high and clear and 
sweet, floated suddenly, lifted in an old sweet 
song of love and springtime: 

“Once in Maytime—once in dewy Maytime— 

Two lovers met. Their eyes—their lips...” 

“Like us,” Jane whispered against his shoul- 
der. “Like us in the dawn that morning.” 

Fred drew her closer, “Like this, Jane,” he 
replied against her lips. “Like this . 

She could feel the beat of his heart beneath 
her cheek. She thrilled to the muted note of 
admiration in his voice... 


Isn’t that a perfect love scene for the day 
dream of a young girl? It isn’t only the 
telephone operators and the girls behind the 
notion counters who want love to happen to 
them. All girls do and you are writing for 
the simplest desires of the average girl. 
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Wouldn’t it be foolish to avoid the emotional 
and the glamor? It would be a mistake to 
say matter-of-factly : 

. . . Somebody was singing a song in the 
house. It was a woman and they heard her. 
The song was something that reminded them 
of themselves and the first time they met, and 
they said something about it. When Jane re- 
minded Fred of the time that the two of them 
met he put his arms around her and kissed 
a 

It wouldn’t be a bit more subtle but it 
would certainly be lots more salable if you’d 
put a little emotion into their speeches. For 
instance, take a look at this: 

... He put his arm around her, drawing her 
against his shoulder. He lifted her chin with 
his free hand. A deep shiver of ecstasy ran 
through the girl at the sight of that dark, earn- 
est face, those glowing eyes, so near. 

“T love you,” Andrew said. “And I believe 
that I can make you love me. Give me a 
chance, my darling! Let me come here every 
day and tell you how much I love you—how I 
tried to hate you and could not”... She pressed 
a kiss upon his mouth... “I love you to 
death already !” 


The same elements of glamor and emo- 
tion are in this paragraph. Now let’s talk 
about these scenes and see what they have in 
common. Let’s make a formula for them if 
we can. 

There is, in each love scene, a definite 
statement of love. “I love you,” is said at 
least once. (And the man who says “I love 
you” always has honorable intentions in 
these standard love pulps.) 

Each of the scenes is written from the 
point of view of the girl. She is always 
happy in the man’s love. She is always 
tremulous during the process of the love 
scene. Sometimes she is surprised at his 
love-avowal but always she is blissfully 
happy. 

He always puts his arms around her (you 
must not take this for granted either) and 
draws her close to him. There is always, 
somewhere in the love scene, the intimation 
of the permanency of the love. (We girls do 
like to be certain that love lasts forever). 

He says (if this is near the end of a 
story) : “Will you marry me?” And he al- 
ways insists on having the wedding soon. 
Tomorrow is a splendid time for any pulp 
paper wedding. Today is still better. Next 
week is a long time away and longer than 
six months is just an impossibility. 


The hero is always sincere and strong 
and earnest. He often shows traces of past 
jealousy (although he knows now that there 
was nothing really to be jealous about). 

The girl is usually shivering with ecstasy 
or trembling with delight or crying with 
happiness. 

She thrills to the man, to the moonlight 
(if any) or the storm (if any) or the sun- 
light (there often is sunlight). 

You mustn’t, if you’re writing scenes like 
this, say simply, “He kissed her.” 

You must say: 

“She raised her lips, soft, tremulous, to 
his,” or “He felt the yielding warmth of her 
lips.” Or “Breathlessly their lips clung.” Or 
“His lips were against hers in an ecstasy, 
new and age-old.” 

You see how to handle these scenes? 
Never be matter-of-fact. Always mention 
the emotion that the girl feels, rather than 
merely the thing she does or says. Don’t 
ever omit the exact statements, “I love you,” 
and “Will you marry me?” Keep your 
reader feeling that the tinkle of wedding 
bells and the fragrance of orange blossoms 
are just around the corner. Mention your 
setting only as a background to your love 
scene. Make it evident that your heroine is 
beautiful and charming (just as if no girl 
was ever loved except when she had just 
invested in a new dress and a permanent 
wave). Be certain that your hero is hand- 
some or worthy (usually both), and that 
he is madly in love with the heroine (in a 
perfectly nice way, of course.) 

So far we have mentioned only the abso- 
lutely serious love scenes. They are the kind 
you meet most often in love pulps. But there 
is another acceptable variety. You couldn’t 
exactly call it humorous, and yet there is 
a certain light touch about it. You feel that 
the hero and heroine are seriously in love 
(for a lifetime, naturally), but they are a 
little playful about it. Sometimes the hero 
is tenderly amused and indulgent in a sort 
of David Copperfield-Dora sort of way. 

Here are a few samples of this type: (I’ll 
take them from some published stories of 
my own that happen to be on my desk.) 

In one story the boy and girl have just 
met again after a long absence: 








... “When you sit there looking at me like 
that, Joan, I can believe that anything is pos- 
sible. I can imagine that miracles will come 
from around the next corner and stride up to 
me on the street saying, ‘Come along, Tony. 
We're happening to you, we miracles.’ Do you 
think that I’m falling in love with you again?” 

That’s just the tenderly playful touch that 
you can add. But don’t forget the kisses and 
the emotions and the tremulous touches, too.. 
They all belong. And don’t be too playful. 
Love is a serious problem in these stories. 
Keep your humor for Ballyhoo; except for 
these mild, tenderly, amused passages. Like 
this, for instance: 

“In other words, I can’t love anybody but 
you. And if you dare remind me, one single 
time up to our fiftieth anniversary, how foolish 
I was in believing that I ever loved anybody 
but you, PU...” 

“What will you do?” he asked, with the glow 
of a new happiness on his tired face. 

“T’ll kiss you,” she answered, and suited the 
action to the word. 

This is the only moderately humorous 
passage. The rest has the same quantities of 
tremulous words and tender kisses and de- 
tailed love making as the other samples I’ve 
given. 

Here’s still another one that’s 
amused” : 

“You foolish darling, what’s the matter? 
Have you been burning down orphan asylums 
or stealing pennies from blind men’s cups? 
Whichever it is, I’ll still love you and want to 
marry you.” 

I can’t impress too strongly upon your 
minds that you mustn’t change your formula 
when you add the “tenderly amused” para- 
graphs occasionally. (Don’t do it more than 
occasionally.) Just add them to the rest of 
the mixture, like nuts to chocolate fudge. 
After all, the formula is complete without 
the “tenderly amused” bits. 


And just to give yourself a sample that 
has almost every ingredient that you need 
in a love scene formula, copy this one down 
in your notebook. (It isn’t my own, by the 


way.) : 

“ |. . Hope?” she breathed fearfully. 
“Yes, the hope that you will make me the 
happiest man in the world. Isobel” — he drew 
her into his arms — “Oh, my very dear, I 
have loved you for months and I didn’t know 
it... Will you be my wife?” 

“Oh, I can’t believe it! I can’t believe it’s 
true,” she cried, a sob in her voice... 

Tenderly he drew her closer and, bending, 
kissed her soft cheek, kissed each eye closed, 
and finally kissed the lovely redness of her 


“ec 


tenderly 
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lips. As Isobel relaxed in his embrace and sur- 
rendered herself to his caresses, she knew that 
as long as the man she loved believed she was 
innocent, the rest of the world did not matter. 
And, raising her lips again for his kiss, she 
knew that there was no need of further words 
or explanations—they had their love and that 
was enough.” 


ON’T think, please, that I’m recom- 
mending these love scenes as samples 
of perfect writing. I have purposely chosen 
slightly exaggerated examples of the points 
I wanted to make. You may be able to get 
every one of these necessities into your love 
scene without making your paragraphs stil- 
ted and self-conscious. But you must not 
sacrifice emotion to restraint. It is better 
far to be a little bit too emotional than to be 
too restrained. Remember that these girls 
do not recognize restrained emotion. 

If a girl seems calm and collected to them, 
they do not consider that she may simply 
have self-control enough to hide her emo- 
tions. If she has emotion she must show it 
—especially in her love scenes. 

Remember your formula: 

Let your sweetheart sweep you into his 
arms. Let his lips press yours, drinking in 
their sweetness, thrilling you through and 
through. 

“Dear little girl,” he’ll murmur, or “Sweet 
little darling,” or words to that effect. “Will 
you be my wife?” 

Happily, you let yourself relax in his 
strong arms. All your troubles vanish. The 
future is filled with rich promise of untold 
joy. You raise your lips, soft and trembling, 
to him as his arms tighten around you and 
draw you close. He kisses you for a magi- 
cal moment that fills the world with sun- 
bright romance. 

Follow that formula for yourself. Sit 
down and write variations of it if you want 
to get yourself into the mood for writing 
this type of material. Stage the same love 
scene on a mountain top or on a dance floor. 
Put your lovers in a rocket-ship bound for 
Mars or in a Rolls Royce bound for the 
opera. It’s good practise—if you want to 
write pulp love fiction. 

But don’t forget the echo of wedding 
bells and the scent of the orange blossoms. 
Give all of your love scenes perfectly good 
intentions. 
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N THE past ten days I have met three 
I writers who, from one to two years ago, 

were making a comfortable living by 
writing action stories ; today they are selling 
almost nothing. Two of these authors were 
writing gangster stories exclusively and the 
third was doing some copy for the gangster 
magazines; today the gangster magazines 
are as dead as their hundreds of fictional 
villains, and many of their authors, who have 
shown that they write well enough to sell, 
are going around like Cassius with a lean 
and hungry look. 

“Why,” I asked each of them, “don’t you 
write detective stories?” 

In each case the response was practically 
the same: The author’s eyes narrowed, he 
looked at me to see if I was joking, and see- 
ing I wasn’t, said rather stiffly, “That’s what 
I’m writing!” 

Now I happen to know that the detective 
story magazines are very actively in the mar- 
ket for copy. The fad for the gangster story 
has passed, partly because public sentiment 
regarding Prohibition has changed and 
the purveyors of liquor are not generally 
looked upon as cloven-hoofed demons, part- 
ly because readers grew tired of having ma- 
chine guns rattle on every page as one mob 
blasted down the members of another in the 
fiction which was so popular during the days 
when Prohibition was a “noble experiment.” 
A different type of crime story was de- 
manded and those writers who are keeping 
up with popular demand in the men’s action 
field are supplying this demand at editorial 
rates which are quite adequate to keep them 
from joining the army of unemployment 
which Roosevelt plans to collect for refores- 
tation work. 


Why Aren’t Your 


Detective Stories 
Selling r 
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Before getting down to a serious shop talk 
discussion of what the editors are buying— 
and they are buying a quantity of it and 
looking for more—let’s narrow our audience 
so we can be comfortable. We'll excuse both 
those misled writers who use singular verbs 
with plural nouns and those ambitious wri- 
ters who are only interested in doing the big 
smooth paper story and the even more diffi- 
cult and commendable story for the literary 
magazines ; if you’ll stand for a minute we'll 
even excuse most of the women, for few of 
them have the interest in, and the knowl- 
edge of, crime to make them successful com- 
petitors in the detective field. 

Now we can be more comfortable and get 
our pipes going. There are left only a few 
girls, most of them with newspaper expe- 
rience, and the remainder of you have either 
sold stories in the action field or have re- 
ceived letters about your rejected stories 
which let you know that you write well 
enough to sell and that you only need to get 
the right kind of plots to ring the editorial 
cash register. 


All set? Good, let’s go. 


HERE are two types of detective 

stories selling steadily today—the kind 
which the editors call the “menace” yarn 
and the straight action-detective story. The 
old deductive detective story—in which the 
hero appears on the scene after the murder 
has occurred, finds a few clues, queries a 
few suspects, and then at the end points out 
the guilty man—is almost as extinct as the 
dodo. Once in a long time such a story will 
get by if very short, but if you have such 
stories on hand you probably will waste 
postage in sending them out and you certain- 
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ly should not write them. A few gangsters 
are still alive despite the tons of lead through 
which they have passed in recent years, but 
most of the gangster magazines have been 
buried in Potter’s Field, and if you are still 
writing the straight gangster story or even 
the story in which the detective hero goes up 
against the bootlegging and dope running 
gangs you have no one but yourself to blame 
for rejection slips. Even the story of the 
criminal who sets out to commit the perfect 
crime and at the end is captured through 
some step which he felt sure would insure 
his success or his escape is now in the bread 
line. Dime Detective, Black Mask, Clues, 
and Shadow are all against him and such a 
story must be unusually well done to get by 
with the other magazines. Let’s avoid this 
type. 

There is an unusually good market today 
for the well written story of menace. If this 
word does not give you a clear picture of the 
type of fiction desired, I suggest that you 
read “The Phantom of the Opera” and the 
adventure of Sherlock Holmes in which he 
uncovers “The Hound of the Baskervilles.” 
Then to get a little closer to the present, re- 
read Sax Rohmer’s “Fu Manchu” and you 
will be ready to read current magazines with 
a full understanding of what editors mean 
when they speak of “menace.” In this type 
of story some person or thing hangs a veil 
of horror over the characters in the story; 
we never know when this “menace” will 
strike, but we do know it will continue to 
commit depredations until the hero does his 
stuff and overcomes it in the final climax. 
“Dracula” was a menace play. 

I see that the man sitting by the fireplace, 
the chap who looks like Lincoln and who has 
finished his second stein of beer, evidently 
has something on his mind. What’s that? 
Yes, you are quite right—there is a differ- 
ence in “The Hound of the Baskervilles’ and 
in “Fu Manchu.” These two stories repre- 
sent the two tendencies in the “menace” fic- 
tion being published today. 

In “The Hound of the Baskervilles’ we 
do not know who is committing the crimes 
or why; so in addition to the menace there 
is also a mystery. Sax Rohmer, however, 
lets us know the identity of his criminal, 
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but the monster Fu Manchu is too clever to 
be captured and continues to commit his 
crimes despite all the efforts of the police to 
apprehend him. 

Now let’s come down to the present and 
see examples of these different types of 
stories in the current magazines. We can 
find an excellent example of the mystery- 
menace in T. T. Flynn’s “Five Doomed 
Men” in Dime Detective. (This magazine 
uses only novelettes between ten and twenty- 
five thousand words so don’t waste your 
postage and the editor’s time by sending him 
short stories. ) 

Flynn opens his story in a newspaper 
office with the hero, a reporter, being asked 
by the office boy to help get rid of “a nut” 
who is in the waiting room to see the boss. 
The hero goes out and talks to a little 
foreigner who is evidently ill from lack of 
food. And the little foreigner, his eyes 
glazed with terror, tells the hero how from 
his basement room he has looked across an 
alley and watched a giant ape-thing hang 
poised on a fire escape ladder until some 
man has passed underneath when the ape- 
thing dropped on the man, broke his neck 
silently, threw the victim’s body over his 
shoulder and stalked off into the darkness. 

When he has finished telling his story, the 
little man faints and is taken to a hospital 
where he dies of malnutrition without giving 
his address. The hero thinks the man was 
telling some story born of a distorted mind— 
but that night he, himself, runs into the 
“ape-thing.” He has been sent by the edi- 
tor of the paper ostensibly to cover a social 
gathering but in reality to get dope on a big 
politician. He has slipped away from the 
dancing to see what he could find in the 
host’s home office when the ape-thing comes 
through the window and attacks him. He 
fights but is helpless and is knocked out. He 
comes to in the room and finds that the safe 
has been looted and the owner of the house, 
his neck broken, is lying nearby! 

The hero is suspected by the police and is 
taken to jail as a material witness. The edi- 
tor gets him out and the two of them go to 
see another partner of the man who has been 
killed. They find the ape-thing in the house 
but it escapes and kills the partner as he 
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drives up out front. This time, however, the 
others have seen the ape-thing and the hero 
is not suspected. 


There had been five partners in the firm 
with which the murdered men were asso- 
ciated ; three are left. The hero, posing as a 
crook, traps one of the partners into admit- 
ting crooked work and thus is trapped by 
some of this man’s henchmen. He is almost 
killed but manages to make his escape. In- 
vestigating and following up all clues, he 
finds a room where the criminal who is com- 
mitting crimes disguised as the ape-thing is 
evidently hiding out on occasion. When an- 
other of the partners is killed, the murderer 
is almost trapped and the hero manages to 
wound him. The hero leads the police to the 
secret hangout and they are on hand when 
the crook arrives. In a desperate fight he 
is killed and turns out to be the fifth partner. 

There are logical explanations of why he 
turned on the others and the story is cleared 
up satisfactorily. 


OTICE carefully the technique used in 
plotting this story. First, we are given 
some hint of the mystery, something which 
sounds impossible and fantastic and which 
holds a note of horror. The hero immedi- 
ately goes into action against this menace, 
getting himself into and out of danger as 
he approaches closer to a solution. Then the 
story winds up in a good action scene 
which also makes everything which has 
happened logical and explains away the ap- 
parent impossibilities seen earlier. 

The place where most beginners slip up 
in handling the menace type of story is in 
their failure to make all of the action logi- 
cal. In looking over rejected stories recently 
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in editorial offices I have found that there 
are two big reasons for rejection among 
the writers who have turned out this type 
of story. The first, of course, is the failure 
of the author to write well enough. A num- 
ber of writers waste their time and money 
in producing and sending out stories which 
do not have a page without some mistake in 
sentence structure or spelling. Such persons 
have no business writing short stories and 
we’ve ruled them out of our audience 


The second big group of writers meeting 
with failure in this field are those with suf- 
ficient education but who follow their imagi- 
nation where it leads, caring nothing for the 
probabilities and consistencies necessary to 
make a story convincing. A typical rejected 
story which I saw recently dealt with a 
“menace” which destroyed Indians and 
travellers on a Western desert. At the end 
it was revealed that this supposed Desert 
God was in reality a white man in charge 
of a band of international jewel thieves. The 
author was quite right in explaining away 
the menace and making it a real human being 
—but he forgot that international jewel 
thieves don’t operate in deserts where there 
are but a few simple Indians and an oc- 
casional traveller! He also let his hero, a 
college man, believe in one paragraph that 
the menace was some inhuman monster, in 
the next paragraph the hero didn’t believe, 
and in the third he believed again! Net re- 
sult—the editors didn’t believe in him or 
the story and another rejection slip went 
out. 


N the current issue of Ten Detective Aces 

Lester Dent has a mystery-menace story 
where the criminal does not disguise him- 
self as something fantastic, but succeeds in 
spreading terror and death through his 
cleverness. At the end he is revealed by 
the hero as a private detective who was 
brought on the scene to protect the owner of 
vast wealth and who decided that he would 
kill off all the persons concerned and keep 
the wealth for himself. It doesn’t make any 
difference to the editors whether you use 
a disguised menace or not; your menace 
must be kept logical whether he uses a dis- 
guise or whether he simply gets by in his 
own character and dress. 
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The second type of menace story is the 
one in which the menace is known but still 
presents a serious obstacle, increasing his 
insidious influence until he is finally over- 
thrown by the hero. Arthur J. Burks has 
a story of this kind in the current issue of 
All Detective. He tells us about Dorus Noel, 
a young American who spent some years 
in China where he came into conflict with 
the master criminal of all North China— 
Chu Chul. Dorus, thinking he has disposed 
of Chu Chul in China, is now operating in 
New York’s Chinatown. When the story 
opens he is expecting his Chinese servant 
to summon him to dinner but instead he 
hears the servant playing on the five-noted 
flute. He goes to the kitchen and finds the 
man under the influence of a drug adminis- 
tered by Chu Chul. Dorus helps the boy 
escape the effects of the drug, but a short 
time later the servant is killed by one of 
Chu Chul’s men. Dorus tries to locate Chu 
Chul but cannot and discovers that the man 
already has his influence over Chinatown 
and has the entire section afraid of him. 
The only way the hero can reach the villain 
is to permit himself to be captured, for he 
knows that Chu Chul will not kill him be- 
fore gloating over him. Dorus is captured 
and is taken before Chu Chul, but through 
his knowledge of jiu-jitsu, he not only de- 
fends himself against the villain’s hench- 
men but sets fire to the villain. When Chu 
Chul attempts to escape Noel follows and 
so gets away from the henchmen. Chu Chul 
is seriously injured if not dead and for the 
time being the hero is free and victorious. 

Do you see the difference in the technique 
and plotting of this story and the one of 
Flynn’s mentioned above? Instead of the 
villain being a mystery, he is known but 
is none the less powerful. The hero pursues 
him but loses until the climax when he 
finally wins out. I supose it is needless to 
point out that you do not need an Oriental in 
the role of the villain; I have seen very 
good stories of this kind in which the villain 
took various roles from that of a man about 
town who is respected in social circles and 
on whom the hero can get no real evidence 
to the old fashioned gang leader who gags 
witnesses against him with lead. Unless you 
know a little about the Orient and Orientals 
it is better not to use a Chinaman for a 
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villain. Burks used one effectively in this 
story but he spent some years in Peking and 
he is, I know, very much at home in New 
York’s Chinatown. 


In looking through rejected stories of this 
kind I found many which failed to succeed, 
not because they were not sufficiently well 
written, but because the authors had not 
made it convincing that the villain could 
not be captured until the end. If your hero 
is going to be a stubborn blockhead who will 
not take care of himself and who will not 
present evidence to the authorities when he 
has it, you can’t expect him to be greatly 
admired by the readers, and consequently 
the editors do not let such stories see print. 


E come now to the second big type 

of detective stories being bought to- 
day—the straight action-detective yarn. The 
Shadow is one of the several magazines 
which offers a good market for this type of 
story. In the issue before me Winston 
Bouve has an excellent example of the kind 
of story which sells in this field. 


His hero, a detective sergeant named Cor- 
coran, is off duty and is dozing in his room, 
He awakens to see, in the room just across 
the apartment house court from his, a small 
man sitting in a chair and stabbed to death! 
Corcoran rushes downstairs and discovers 
from the doorman that no has gone out the 
front and from a woman across the street 
that no one has come out the side entrance. 
He has the place surrounded by detectives 
and leads the way to the murdered man’s 
apartment. Entering it he finds it empty! 
His brother officers believe Corcoran has been 
seeing things until he discovers a spot of 
blood. By a quick bit of detective work and 
a telephone call to headquarters, he finds the 
victim is a former criminal just out of pri- 
son and that he has sworn to get two other 
crooks who double-crossed him and had him 
sent up. Corcoran concludes that the body 
could only have been moved by way of the 
dumbwaiter and a tiny bit of evidence sends 
him to another apartment above the one in 
which the crook had been living. There are 
apparently only a man and his wife in the 
apartment but the hero’s eagle eye discovers 
the place hasn’t been kept as a woman would 
keep it and he manages, despite the objec- 
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tions of the man and his supposed wife, to 
discover the dead body. This starts the fire- 
works, for the woman proves to be a man 
and Corcoran is attacked. The crooks al- 
most escape but Corcoran follows and 
shoots them down in a gun battle. Within 


_an hour after he has awakened and seen the 


body he has discovered the crooks and 
brought them to book. 


Observe this technique carefully. The 
story opens with an attention arresting 
scene; the hero goes into action at once, 
and though he is thwarted and laughed at 
for a time, he comes through victorious in a 
stirring action climax. 


Contrast this with another rejected story. 
It was better written than Bouve’s and in 
it the hero was also but a few feet away 
when murder occurred. But there the sim- 
ilarity ended. For 6,000 words the hero 
looked over the scene of the crime and ques- 
tioned suspects; then he arrested the guilty 
man. 


No action here, no thrilling scenes. And a 
story 1,000 words too long. For with the 
magazines getting thinner, stories of 2,000 
to 5,000 words sell when yarns of more than 
5,000 words—unless they are strong novel- 
ettes—are a drug on the market. 


Let’s take another example of the action- 
detective story, this time a yarn from Black 
Mask by William Rollins, Jr., called “Kayo 
And The Killers.” 


A friend of the hero’s goes to see a politi- 
cian who is running for district attorney. 
When the friend doesn’t return the hero 
telephones the politician’s home and is talk- 
ing to the boy when the connection is broken. 
The hero goes out to investigate, slips in, 
and is captured in the house by the politician 
but escapes when he manages to turn off the 
lights. When the friend’s body is discovered 
the next day the hero examines it and then 
goes to the present district attorney and 
tells him the murder was committed in the 
house of his political opponent and that he, 
the hero, is going to get evidence against the 
guilty man. He tells the district attorney 
where he is living. After escaping an attack 
at his room he goes back to the home of 
the man who is a candidate for the district 
attorney’s office, captures and binds him, 
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and telephones the prosecuting attorney tell- 
ing him where he is and what he has done. 
The hero then begins to search for certain 
evidence he wants but the house is entered 
by two gunmen who attempt to kill him. 
The hero kills one and captures the other 
and when the prosecuting attorney and the 
detectives come out ready to arrest the politi- 
cian whom the hero has captured earlier the 
hero points out that it is the present district 
attorney who is guilty. He knows this be- 
cause he was attacked in his room—and no 
one knew where he lived but the district 
attorney—and he was attacked at the home 
of the politician when the district attorney 
and the politician were the only two who 
knew he was there. The captured gunman 
has already signed a confession in the hope 
of obtaining leniency. 

The story moves swiftly from beginning 
to end, the hero is in danger, but the entire 
story is perfectly logical despite the big 
surprise at the end. 


HAVE known writers who have sold 

more than a hundred stories of gang- 
sters to fall down in writing the detective 
story because they did not make their heroes 
cleverer than their criminals. Recently I 
saw a rejected manuscript in an editors office 
in which the hero, after having run around 
throughout the entire story on the trail of 
the person he thought was the criminal, was 
told at the end of the story—after he had 
shot the criminal by mistake!—that he had 
really killed the guilty man! Instead of the 
hero solving the story and being brighter 
than everyone else, everyone seemed to 
know the solution instead of the hero. 

The author of this story had sold dozens 
of stories in different fields but when he 
tackled the detective story he failed to un- 
derstand the principles back of successful 
writing before he began work. The result 
was failure for him in a field when he should 
have met with success. 

In a brief talk like this I can’t hope to 
give you all the points necessary for success 
but I have tried to outline the things you 
should look for in your reading of the ma- 
gazines. Never send out any stories until 
you have read and carefully studied several 
(Continued to page 60) 











is The 


Author of over two hundred articles to juve- 
nile markets mentioned in this article. 


N these days when the average maga- 
zine is reducing its size and is usually 
overstocked, it is rather refreshing to 
find one field where as much material is be- 
ing absorbed as formerly, and where rates, 
though lowered in many instances, still com- 
pare quite favorably with those of many 
in the pulp group. : 

Articles used in juvenile publications cover 
a wide range—nearly as wide a range, in 
fact, as can be found in articles used in 
nearly all the varying fields of adult maga- 
zines, but treated, of course, from a juvenile 
standpoint. 

In this article let us consider, first, the 
editorial type of article. This article, which 
may range in length from 300 to 1,500 
words, according to the publication using it 
and the space which it is designed to fill, 
need not necessarily appear on the editorial 
page. But it will be editorial in nature, if 
you get what I mean. 

That does not mean that it will be re- 
stricted in theme or particularly in treat- 
ment. It is a very wide field, and nearly 
all juveniles use occasional editorial-type 
material which fits their particular needs. 
Naturally, these needs vary with the indi- 
vidual publication, as in all types of writing, 
and the publications should be carefully 
studied. 

In this connection, such general juveniles 
as Open Road, Boys’ Life, Play Mate, or 
American Boy, can be found on newsstands. 
Among the publications put out by the var- 
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ious Sunday School boards of the various 
churches, most of them will send sample 
copies if you enclose a stamp. 

Now for a few definite examples of edi- 
torials, which I have sold to various juvenile 
publications : 

“Genuine or Counterfeit,’ was published 
in Target. Try always to get a short, graphic 
title of definite interest to the age-group you 
seek to interest. In writing for juveniles of 
any age, you must be simple, but you must 
write in terms of action, striking straight 
from the shoulder, and you must be clear. 
Here’s the opening for the above: 


“You have heard of counterfeit money, which is 
sometimes made by dishonest men, so that it looks 
almost like the genuine. There are some people, 
too, who look to be genuine but who are really 
counterfeit. It is possible to live a genuine life, 
but it is sometimes possible to fool even ourselves 
with counterfeit.” 


The whole idea is clearly set forth in that 
first paragraph. The next five paragraphs 
enlarge upon the subject. These articles, 
being frankly of the editorial nature, con- 
tain a direct teaching—but while they preach, 
they should not be sugar-coated. 

Here’s another from Target — “Stature 
—Not Static.” 

“Some fellows appear to be just natural runts 
for a few years of their lives—you’ve seen them. 
They are smaller than the other fellows of their 
age, and they don’t seem ever to grow. They don't 
attain to stature—static seems to be their trouble.” 

This direct, personal angle of approach, 
talking as one fellow to another, is very ef- 
fective. And use for illustrations subjects 
which are common, every-day, of direct in- 
terest to those to whom you wish to speak. 

Here’s a different angle of approach—the 
story form. The title is one word, “Poverty.” 
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“I’m tired of poverty,” protested John, angrily. 
“Tired of always pinching pennies, of always being 
broke. That’s why I’m going to take the job, in- 
stead of keeping on in high school.” 

“So you're tired of poverty, eh?” his uncle nod- 
ded, gazing out at the throng who passed in the 
street. “Let’s see, what grade are you in?” 


Here’s “Using Sound Judgment” from 
Girls’ Companion: 


“The older we get, the more necessary it is to 
think for ourselves, and to judge correctly. When 
a small child, we did not have to decide things for 
ourselves at all as our parents thought for us. Dur- 
ing school years, we are learning what others have 
learned before us, then written in books to aid us, 
but more and more we have to learn to think for 
ourselves.” 


Here are a few representative editorial 
titles : 

“Being Sure.” “Work In Your Own 
Way.” “Be Yourself!’ “Being Loyal.” 
“Being on Time.” “Being a Good Winner.” 
“Play.” “Don’t be a Shower.” “Rivals.” 
“Relying on Yourself.” 

Naturally, there is a wide variation in 
even types of editorial articles desired by 
the various publications, for age limits, 
church restrictions, and many other things 
enter in. But it is a wide field, with rates 
ranging usually from one-third cent to one 
cent per word ; one-half cent being about the 
average. 


Markets 


Herewith appended is a general list of the 
juvenile markets, using articles of various 
kinds, and their requirements. Nearly all 
juveniles use the editorial type of article, as 
well as many other types. 

First we'll consider the department of 
Church School Literature of the Christian 
Board of Publication, 2712 Pine Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. The Front Rank is a paper for 
older young people and adults. They desire 
articles of general information and biograph- 
ical, the latter especially solicited, accom- 
panied by illustrative photograph, and these 
may run from 100 to 2,000 words. Photo- 
graphs of unusual scenic beauty or of spe- 
cial interest for use on the cover page are 
used separately. Glossy prints are desirable. 

The Girls’ Circle, same address, wants ar- 
ticles of 100 to 2,000 words, illustrated if 
possible, on subject of special interest to 
girls of high school age. Boys’ Comrade, 
same age and length requirements, articles 
of biographical, scientific or general infor- 
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mational interest. 


Junior World, for boys and girls, articles 
of the same length, with travel, handicraft 
added to the above list of requirements. And 
Storyland, for children under nine, uses 
simple handicraft articles of 300 to 500 
words. 

Most of the churches, through their Sun- 
day-School boards, publish a fulf list simi- 
lar to the above. With some, a manuscript 
submitted to one publication is automatical- 
ly considered for any of the others where it 
might possibly be available. With others, as 
the David C. Cook Publishing Company, 
material is considered only for the particular 
publication to which it is addressed. 

Other markets are as follows: 


Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 Eighth 
Avenue, North, Nashville, Tenn. The Chal- 
lenge, for young people, 17 years and up. 
Descriptive, biographical and travel articles 
up to 2,000 words. 

The Ambassador, ages 13 to 1%. Same 
general requirements. 

The Sentinel, boys and girls 9 to 12. Bio- 
graphical, historical, scientific, discovery, 500 
to 1,000. Illustrations preferred by almost 
all publications, and paid for extra. 

Storytime, for small children, 100 to 300 
words. 

Standard Publishing Company, 9th and 
Cutter Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. Boy Life, 
and Girlhood Days, cover a wider age range, 
roughly from 12 to 18 years. Also Junior 
Life. All use a general variety of material. 

Methodist Publishing House, 810 Broad- 
way, Nashville, Tenn. The Epworth High- 
road, for young people of 18 to 24. Articles 
may run to 1,800 words. The Haversack, 
and the Torchbearer, for boys and girls 12 to 
1%. Articles 1,000 to 2,000. 

Gospel Trumpet Company, 5th and Chest- 
nut Streets, Anderson, Ind. Young People’s 
Friend, educational articles, 1,000 to 1,500. 
Boys’ and Girls’ Comrade, ages 9 to 15, 
character and educational articles, 500 to 
1,500. Shining Light, children. 

David C. Cook Publishing Company, EI- 
gin, Ililnois. The Young People’s Weekly, 
ages 17 to 25. Illustrated articles on curi- 
ousities, science, success stories, etc. Ar- 
ticles here range 300 to 1,500 words, and 
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each week an article on meeting some real 
problem of life is treated by a recognized 
authority. Contributors to Cook’s publica- 
tions, as well as to many other juveniles, 
are found in American Magazine, Good 
Housekeeping, and others of similar class. 

Boys’ World, 13 to 17. Scientific, success 
articles to 300; occupation articles, 150 to 
500; successful boys, curiousity, scientific 
news items, etc. Girls’ Companion, same age 
range, inspirational material, occupational 
material, etc. 

What To Do, for juniors, is exactly what 
the name implies, using a wide range of 
short articles, and longer ones running to 
1,500 words. Dew Drops, for small chil- 
dren, uses short articles. 

Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. The Classmate, 
18 to 24. Illustrated articles, travel, scien- 
tific, historical, etc., 1,000 to 2,500; fact 
items 200 to 1,000. 

Target, for boys, and Portal, for girls, 
fillers, editorials, general articles, 200 to 
1,500 words. 

Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia. 
Forward, 18 to 23; 150 to 1,000 words. The 
Pioneer, for boys 12 to 15, illustrated ar- 
ticles 800 to 1,000. Queen’s Gardens, girls 
10 to 15. [Illustrated travel, nature, biog- 
raphy, history, handiwork articles; 300 to 
1,000. 

United Brethren Publication House, Day- 
ton, Ohio. The Watchword, for young peo- 
ple. The Friend, for boys and girls. Our 
Little Folks, for children. 

American Baptist Publication Society, 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Young People, 17 years and up. Illustrated 
articles to 2,000. Youth’s World, and Girls’ 
World, use a considerable variety of articles 
to about 1,000 words. Junior World, for 
children 9 to 12. 

Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, 
Illinois. The Young People, c/o Dr. George 
A. Fahlund, 533 Crescent, N. E., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Ages 11 to 16. Little Folks, 
ages 5 to 8, c/o Mrs. Edith Cling Palm, 
Hector, Minn., and Olive Leaf, 8 to 12, 
c/o Rev. J. Helmer Olson, 3309 Seminary 
Avenue, Chicago. 


Lutheran Publication House, 1228 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia. Lutheran Young Folks, 
for ages over 14, and Lutheran Boys and 
Girls, ages 9 to 14. General articles. 

Besides these groups are many individual 
magazines, as follows: 

American Boy, 550 Lafayette Blvd., De- 
troit, Mich. For older boys. 

American Girl, 670 Lexington Avenue, 
New York. Articles by arrangement. 

Anchor Magazine, 7714 64th Street, Glen- 
dale, New York. Boys 10 to 18. Articles on 
seamanship, aviation, hobbies, campcraft, 
etc., 1,200 to 1,600. 

Boys’ Life, 2 Park Avenue, New York. 
14 to 18. Articles to interest Boy Scouts, up 
to 2,000. 

Catholic Boy, Midway Brokerage Build- 
ing, St. Paul, Minn. Boys 11 to 18. 

Child Life, 5836 South Clark Street, Chi- 
cago. Ages up to 12. Miscellany. 

Christian Youth, 32% North 13th Street, 
Philadelphia. General articles up to 1,000. 

Epworth Herald, 740 Rush Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Special and religious articles. 

Everygirls, Lyon at Ottawa, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Articles on sports, camping, 
parties, handicraft. For Camp Fire girls. 

John Martin’s Book, 300 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. Children up to 12. Informa- 
tive articles up to 2,000. Handicraft and ac- 
tivity articles. 

Junior Christian Endeavor World, 41 
Mount Vernon Street, Boston. Current 
events, history, travel, etc. 100 to 500. 

Junior Home for Parent and Child, 1018 
South Wabash Ave., Chicago. How-to-make 
articles up to 1,500, for juniors. 

Onward, 8 North Sixth Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. Young people. 

Open Road for Boys, 130 Newbury St., 
Boston. Articles 1,000 to 1,500. 

Play Mate, 3025 E. %5th Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Boys and girls about 12. 

Ropeco Magazine, 842 Broadway, New 
York. Boys 5 to 17. 

St. Nicholas, 580 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 8 to 16. 

Young Israel, 3 East 65th Street, New 
York. Under 16, Jewish interest. 

Youth, 917 Tracey Avenue, Kansas City, 
Mo. 500 to 1,500. 



























The market for true crime stories is 
an alert, open, cordial market. There is 
scarcely a city of any size that does not 
offer free lance writers a few choice, 
true crime stories that can be written up 
and sold. Many writers who have sensed 
these stories in their local community 
have requested that an experienced, 
true crime writer and editor present 
the best salable formula for the true 
crime story. In this article, you are given 
an accurate formula for true stories 
prepared by the best experienced au- 
thority in the country.—Editor. 


\ \ J HEN I undertake the writing of a 
true mystery story I usually have 
a rough formula in mind evolved 
from personally writing and editing many 
hundred true crime stories. 

Circumstances frequently alter the method 
of procedure but the majority of cases pub- 
lished are written on the basis of a rough 
formula or outline such as the following: 


1. Common methods of opening: 

a. The alarm or call for help, with its drama 
and action. 

b. Discovery of the crime—when it is dra- 
matic. 

c. Visualization of the commission of the 
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Mysteries 


By Douctas LurtTon 


Editor, Startling Detective Adventures 


crime with the drama and action in- 


volved. 

d. Officer being ordered to take up the 
baffling case. 

e. Setting of the scene. (Least desirable 
unless writer is experienced and skillful.) 

f. A combination of one or more of the 
above. 


2. The setting: 


The scene is linked closely to the opening 
and is often interwoven with the beginning 
revelations. This requires a closeup of the 
scene of the crime starting with the body of 
the victim, the empty gem case, the kidnap 
spot, etc., and gradually taking in details of 
the room and the place and the locality; or 
starting with the locality and narrowing 
down to the center of interest. 


3. Body of the story: 


Deals with the dogged efforts of the de- 
tective to “crack” the mystery and the great- 
er the obstacles are made to appear and the 
more baffling the case the better the story. 

The preliminary search for clues, and to 
establish the identity of the victim (if not 
effectively established in the opening) ; first 
stories of witnesses or studying of theories; 
deduction from clues; consideration of pos- 
sible motives. 

Questioning of anyone who has anything 
to contribute to the solution, more detailed 
examination of old clues and new ones, study 
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of weapons and possible finger prints. 


Analysis of findings and deductions run- 
ning throughout the body of the story and 
building toward the climax. 


Backtracking for overlooked clues, if 
necessary, and the consideration and exam- 
ination of various suspects and leads, always 
being careful to build up and hold suspense 
to avoid killing the climax. 

Wherever it is logical, the discovery of 
the hot scent, followed doggedly by the de- 
tective whose viewpoint is held throughout. 


4. The climax: 


The drama and action of the arrest fol- 
lowed by confession or defiance that forces 
the detective to prove his case. The trial is 
frequently disposed of with a line or two if 
the case is clear, but is used dramatically if 
suspense has been held to place the climax 
in the trial. 


To clarify the method of using such an 
outline we will analyze in detail a true mys- 
tery story recently published after being 
revised to overcome a common difficulty in 
such writing—the difficulty being that as a 
matter of fact and rather early in the 
chronology the sheriff knows quite well who 
committed the crime in question. 

Suspense is half of the reader value in 
true crime mysteries and it would be lost 
in the first hundred words or two if the 
writer did not adroitly maneuver the pre- 
sentation, veil the real culprit and hold sus- 
pense to the last possible moment. 


The true mystery story under analysis 
was “ghosted” for William S. Boone, former 
sheriff of Fulton county, Ohio, by Frank 
H. Ward who sensibly inserts bits of the 
sheriff’s own homely detail that tend to con- 
vince the reader that the story is really being 
told by the officer. The big writer’s problem 
in this story was to make suspense, tor in 
the actual crime the sheriff knew the criminal 
from the start. This difficulty had to be 
overcome. Here’s how: 


The Lehman farm had been one of the show 


places of northwestern Ohio as far back as I could 
remember. There was nothing but blooded stock on 
the place, even including the chickens. The house 





and outbuildings were kept painted, the fences in 
repair. Beautiful trees sheltered the buildings. 


This tranquil farm which was destined to be the 
scene of one of Ohio’s most terrible tragedies lay 
on the Angola road, not far from the Michigan 
line. Thirty miles due east was the teaming city 
of Toledo, but it was far enough away not to 
disturb the peaceful content of Fulton county. 


Young Fred Lehman had helped his father build 
up this splendid farm. That was when the youth 
was about twenty-six years old, and four years 
after his marriage to Grace Hall, one of the most 
beautiful girls in the state. A year or two later 
the elder Lehmans built a small house down Angola 
road a piece, on the edge of the acreage, and 
turned the farm over to Fred and his beautiful, 
young wife. 

The young couple worked the farm together, the 
girl doing her full part to assist in the smooth 
management of the place. There was an air of 
contentment and well-being about the Lehman 
farm, a sense of peace that was to be utterly 
shattered by a murderous attack that shocked the 
nation. 


It was between two and three a. m. on Monday, 
September 17, 1917, that Chet Mills, who lives on 
Angola road directly across from the Fred Leh- 
man place, was aroused from his sleep by faint 
shouts. He listened intently for a few moments, 
then leaped from his bed. Mills jerked on his 
trousers and shoes and went out into the yard to 
investigate. He called to his wife and boys to 
light a lantern and follow. 


The chill night wind stirred the branches of the 
ranks of trees which stood, sentinel-like, on the 
opposite side of the highway as Mills hurried to- 
ward the road. On the roadside, by his mailbox, 
Mills saw a dark object on the ground. He 
shouted, and from the figure came a faint answer- 
ing call: 


“Help me, Chet!” ... 


(Notice that in opening with the set- 
ting, the writer immediately promises 
“terrible tragedy” to snare interest. The 
setting is important as locations play an 
important part in the story later. This 
opening is an effective combination of 
methods “a” and “e”. Time and place 
and characters have been well planted. 
The opening is calculated to grip reader 
curiosity as to what manner of crime is 
to shatter the peace of this country es- 
tate. As much drama, action, excitement 
as possible is crammed into the action 
detail that followed the call for help.) 


Mills finds Fred Lehman bleeding, mum- 
bling incoherently about “poor Grace.” 
Mr. and Mrs. Mills carry the man to his 


own home and try to telephone for help. 
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No response. Mrs. Mills discovers beautiful 
Grace Lehman unconscious in bed and 
races to her own home to reach a useable 
telephone. 


It was 5:15 a. m. when Deputy McQuillen and 
I arrived at the Lehman home. The first gleam 
of dawn was forcing a finger of light through the 
clouds. There were at least a dozen people there, 
but a cold silence seemed to grip the entire house. 


I went at once into the bedroom. Grace Lehman 
was dead. There was a bullet in her right temple, 
and two tiny drops of blood on her pillow. She 
had died about twenty minutes after Mrs. Mills 
had found her, without regaining consciousness... 
(detail and descriptions of scene). 


Three doctors were hovering tenderly around 
Fred Lehman. There was the family physician, 
another doctor he had called in, and Dr. Park S. 
3ishop, our coroner. 


They told me that Lehman had been attacked 
and robbed by three thugs. I didn’t wait to ques- 
tion Fred. I rushed to the Mills home and sent 
the alarm throughout our county... 


Coming back across the road I noticed that the 
telephone wires had been cut just as they entered 
the Lehman house. 


Fred Lehman was sitting up now in a chair. He 
had been shot in the left leg and left shoulder. 
There was a bruise on his left forehead, and three 
or four knife wounds on his breast. 


Gradually I got the story from Fred. He and 
his wife had been to a family reunion at Swanton 
that Sunday. They had come home about dusk to 
do the chores. They had retired at about eight 
o’clock. 

Fred, who had eaten too heartily at the reunion, 
was uncomfortable during the night, and got up 
several times. On the last occasion, while in the 
back yard, he heard a noise in the barn... 


Investigating, Fred was overpowered by 
three thugs. He relates a detailed and ex- 
citing story of his struggles with the men 
who mentioned that they had been drafted 
for the army and weren't leaving for camp 
without money. They threatened to hang 
him and he struggled anew, receiving a blow 
on his head and the knife wounds before he 
broke free and in desperation ran to reach 
and defend his wife. Then he was shot down 
and left for dead. Knowing that wounded, 
he was no match for the gang, he crawled 
toward his neighbor’s house for help and 
remembered nothing more until he regained 
consciousness in his own home. On the ad- 
vice of physicians that he couldn’t withstand 
the shock, knowledge of his wife’s death was 


withheld. 
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(Here our investigator notes various 
details and questions the principal wit- 
ness. And it is here that we first violate 
Van Dyne’s ruling by withholding the 
fact that the knife wounds were on 
Fred’s left chest and his shirt was not 
slashed by the knife. A definite clue is 
given to readers in mentioning that his 
other wounds were on the left side but 
we avoid deductions that a right handed 
man inflicting wounds on himself would 
logically wound the left side and an 
assailant would have cut the shirt as well 
as the chest. As the story is written there 
is sympathy for the wounded husband. 
Theorizing on the location of the wounds 
at this point would destroy suspense. 
Instead, Fred is carefully veiled.) 


As I puzzled over the attack and the possible 
motives, Fred’s mention that his assailants had 
said they had been drafted and wouldn’t leave 
him behind, came to my mind. I recalled that the 
second contingent of drafted men from our county 
was due to leave for Camp Sherman that week and 
that it had been rumored that Fred was not very 
enthusiastic about the prospect of being drafted 
and merged with a mass of conscripted men. 


It seemed possible that some men of the county, 
irritated by Fred’s comfortable situation and re- 
senting his attitude toward the draft had decided 
to beat him. The theory held so far but could 
scarcely be expected to account for the murder 
of his charming young wife. Still puzzling over 
this I continued my investigation. 


By now the Lehman home was packed with 
curious folk from miles around . .. Among them 
were Leo Fenton and his wife, Alcy. Leo and Fred 
had been boyhood chums and schoolmates, and 
Grace and Alcy had known each other all their 
lives. The Fentons had moved to a farm a mile 
away about three years earlier and had supple- 
mented their farm income by working out by the 
day, Leo as a hand, and Alcy at cleaning and 
cooking. Occasionally they had worked for their 
close friends, the Lehmans. 


The Fentons had come over as soon as they 
heard about the tragic death of Grace and the 
beating of her husband .. . But neither the Fen- 
tons nor other visitors offered anything of service 
to the investigation. 


In a tour of inspection I found that an attempt 
had been made to pry a screen from the bedroom 
window. I found Fred’s empty pocketbook on the 
hayrack in the barn, and also the rope with the 
noose in it. 


I talked with the doctors... 


There is considerable discussion and con- 
flicting theories of physicians as to whether 
death shot was fired while Grace Lehman 
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lay in bed. The .22 bullet is found in her 
head. Fred is kept in ignorance of wife’s 
death to avoid shock for day or two and 
weeps when finally informed of tragedy. 
Search is quickened. Murder weapon miss- 
ing. A neighbor had seen a car with three 
men in it at 2:30 a. m., speeding without 
lights. Five men surrounded by posse in 
swamp, are found to be hunters. Warnings 
broadcast to beware of the marauders. It 
is learned that neither the Lehman dog nor 
the Mills dog had barked. This fact caused 
questioning of all former hired hands, one 
of whom was seriously suspected before he 
established a clear alibi. Thus clue after 
clue fell flat and as the investigation pro- 
gressed plans were made for the funeral of 
Grace Lehman... 


(Note that story is moved forward by 
detail, consideration of motives, findings 
of doctors, search for clues, false leads 
that were expanded somewhat to hold 
the suspense and spice the hunt. Here, 
too, important characters are “planted” 
for future use and the writer withholds 
the fact that Aley Fenton and Fred Leh- 
man had been seen together, intimately, 
the suspense being held deliberately.) 


There must have been fully eight hundred per- 
sons at the Lehman home... for the funeral... 
interest centered in young widower, weak and pale 
from the wounds he had suffered... face grief 
stricken at the grave... 


The suspense and tenseness of the moment 
reached a high pitch when the grave diggers began 
to fill in the grave with earth. It was at this 
moment that Deputy McQuillen and I quietly 
forced our way through the crowd and approached 
the Lehman automobile. The crowd was hushed; 
so quiet one could hear the soft thud of a spadeful 
of dirt on Grace Lehman’s casket; and the words 
came with startling clearness. 








“We're going to take you to Wauseon, Fred!” 


The young widower, stunned by our statement, 
made no answer. We helped him out of his car, 
and he limped over to ours. If we had hoped that 
under the strain of viewing his beautiful wife for 
the last time he might talk, we were disappointed. 
Fred was silent. Not so the crowd. Several women 
screamed. A flurry, and the word spread that Fred 
Lehman had been arrested in connection with the 
murder of his wife. Arrested at her very grave. 
The murmur of surprise and excitement gradually 
changed to a murmur of indignation. 


It was apparent that most of Fulton county was 
firmly behind Fred. His friends would not believe 
that he could have slain the beautiful girl he had 
led to the altar only a few years before. There 
was no motive for the act!... 


Fred had a fine reputation... he and his 
wife had acted like sweethearts... there is 
a demonstration of protest against the ar- 
rest... true, the public didn’t know all that 
the investigation had developed... but there 
was no clearcut motive and that was a fact. 


It was our theory that Lehman had killed his 
wife between 7:00 and 10:00 p. m., Sunday, the 
Mills family being away during that period. That 
would have accounted for their failure to hear 
shots during the period Fred set for the attack. 
And we weren’t forgetting that the Lehman and 
Mills dogs had been silent during the supposed 
attack. 

During our investigation we had called on Mor- 
ton S. Griffin, county surveyor, to make a plat 
of the crime scene. This plat showed that it was 
281 feet from the barn where Fred said he was 
shot to the Mills’ mailbox. That was a long pull 
for a wounded man. 


The measurements also showed it was not more 
than 400 feet from the barn door to the Mills’ 
bedrooms where four persons had slept undisturbed 
until Mr. Mills heard Lehman’s faint shouts. But 
test shots could be heard half a mile away... 


There is deduction from other clues. It 
is revealed that Fred’s shirt was not cut 
when his breast was stabbed. The pistol is 
found under the milk house. There is con- 
jecture as to how it got there, as an earlier 
search had not revealed it. Fred denies he 
ever had a revolver and confidently faced 
trial. No motive had yet been established. 
The trial opens and proceeds without event 
until a surprise witness is called... 


(Note that suspense is held until the 
dramatic arrest at the grave. Even then 
the case is not cleared up for it seems to 
many Fred had been falsely accused. 


— 
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But now the investigator reveals various 
clues and deductions having an important 
bearing on the case but still the public 
believes Fred innocent and a motive is 
lacking so suspense still holds.) 


This surprise witness was a comely young woman, 
well but plainly dressed... Young Lehman leaned 
forward and looked straight at her face for she 
was none other than Alcy Fenton, girlhood play- 
mate of Grace Hall Lehman. 

The crowded courtroom was hushed as she be- 
gan her testimony... The testimony was not par- 
ticularly exciting until it reached the point of de- 
tailed questioning regarding one of the pleasure 
trips taken by the Lehmans and the Fentons... 
The prosecutor asked her who had been in her 
company most of the time on that trip. 

“Fred Lehman,” she replied. ; 

“While Fred and you were alone, what were you 
talking about?” 

“Well, Fred told me stories,’ 

“What were they ?” 


“TI can’t remember; but they were not Sunday 
school stories.”... 


’ 


she answered. 


Alcy Fenton reveals intimacy and kisses 
with Fred Lehman, snatched moments of 
love... 

There was the motive. Fred Lehman had 
fallen in love with another woman, had 
carried on a serious flirtation with her... 
He had slain his wife, shot and slashed him- 
self and invented the story of the raiders... 

Lehman took the verdict and sentence 
without flinching—life imprisonment in the 
Ohio penitentiary at Columbus. He is there 
as this is written, serving as a trusty. 


(The climax is reached when Alcy 
Fenton makes her startling revelations 
on the witness stand, a climax that would 
have been killed by earlier revelation of 
her intimacy with Lehman.) 


A word of caution seems required in con- 
nection with manipulation of true stories to 





make them fit some of the requirements of 
fiction. Although chronology has been al- 
tered somewhat in the story analyzed it 
should be seen clearly that facts have not 
been changed. In case of a major manipula- 
tion of chronology it is well to take the 
editor into your confidence, explaining the 
changes made. Never alter the fundamental 
facts of a true crime story—there are too 
many readers eager to inform editors of 
such alterations. 

Almost as important as the satisfactory 
writing of a given case is the selection of the 
case to be written. Avoid cases in which 
there is little drama or action or thrills; 
unimportant cases. Utilize cases in which 
the detective can be made to achieve some- 
thing, instead of simply blundering along 
and finally receiving a telephone “tip off” 
from some unrelated source that solves the 
mystery but cancels all of his detecting and 
deducting. It is always advisable to query 
the editor before doing the detailed work on 
your story. 


HE rough outline for true mystery 

stories discussed in this article can be 
used to good advantage in plotting fiction 
stories as well. It should be pointed out 
that while the basic true mystery story is 
considered here the magazines in the field 
also publish expose articles, criminal career 
stories, occasionally outright true action 
stories and man-hunts that are not, strictly 
speaking, mystery stories. 

The “Big Four” markets in the true mys- 
tery field are generally active, using old 
cases as well as some of the most recent 
“thrillers” in crime. The solved mystery 
predominates but occasionally unsolved 
crimes are published. Editors and circula- 
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Earth’s Fragile Children 


—the poetry magazines 


By GuNNAR WIKANDER 


zines have been discontinued. True, 
poetry magazines that were once month- 
lies are now being issued ten times per 
year. Quarterlies have become tri-yearlies. 
And journals that once numbered twenty- 
four pages have been reduced to sixteen or 
less. However, these small magazines still 
exist—still are markets for the recognized 
songster and aspiring bard. 
Especially should poetry magazines appeal 
to “inglorious Miltons.” They have aways 
welcomed newcomers, 


|: IS surprising how few poetry maga- 


sonnet, a polished sonnet is more desirable 
than an ordinary ode, etc. Keep in mind 
that space is valuable. 

2. Magazines should be studied before 
submitted to. 

3. No letter should be enclosed with 
poem unless it is absolutely warranted—in 
which case it should be brief. 

4. A carbon copy of poem should be kept. 

5. A stamped, self-addressed envelope 
must be enclosed for return of rejected ma- 
terial. 

Following is an al- 





aud tt is only a step [ts a long hard pull for most of the 

earth’s fragile children. They, the 
poetry magazines, have no advertising 
revenue, no newsstand revenue — noth- 


from frequent ap- 
pearances in these 


phabetically arranged 
list of reliable poetry 
magazines. With a 
few exceptions, only 


miniature magazines 
to the larger maga- 
zines using poetry, 
as the American Mer- 
cury, Atlantic Month- 
ly, Good Housekeep- 
ing, Harper’s Maga- 
sine and others. 
Most verse jour- 
nals are non-profit, 
their only payment 


ing but circulation revenue plus a stout 
heart to pay for the magazine. 

The circulation of the largest poetry 
magazine scarcely exceeds 4,000, and by 
far the majority are under 2,000. Even 
if a poetry magazine receives an average 
total of 10 cents for each of its 2,000 
copies it would only gross $200 a month. 

So don’t feel unkindly toward the 
editor if he rejects your contribution 
with a request for a subscription and 
solicits you ever after. Most of the 
poetry editors work for the love of it, 
and even the most hard boiled editorial 
seller of trial subscriptions and sample 
copies can congratulate himself if he 
breaks even on the year. 


magazines that have 
been established a 
year at least — and 
are likely to exist at 
least twelve months 
more —are given. 
Magazines whose 
editors I have not 
heard from are either 
omitted entirely, or, 
as in some cases, only 








being in prizes or 








simply in publication. 
This should not discourage you: Poetry 
magazines have a high standard and to be 
included in their pages is reward enough 
for the authentic poet. Moreover, remem- 
ber that few poets, even the best known, can 
earn a livelihood solely by writing—and 
publishing — poetry. Don’t, therefore, be 
glum because of the meager monetary re- 
muneration attached to verse writing. 

Remember, in submitting contributions to 
poetry magazines, that: 

1. Good short poems are preferred, that 
is, a well turned quatrain stands a better 
chance for acceptance than does a mediocre 


the name of the jour- 
nal, place of publication and editor’s name 
are given. 

Six copies of The Aerend (Fort Hays 
Kansas State College, Hays, Kansas) are 
given to any author whose work is pub- 
lished. Preference is given to Kansas au- 
thors. Prefer topics of interest to Kansas 
people. Uses poetry and prose. R. R. Mac- 
gregor, editor. 

American Poetry Magazine (1764 N. 83rd 
Street, Wauwatosa, Wis.) is edited by Clara 
Catherine Prince. Was as monthly but is 
now published ten times per year. No pay 
at present. Contributions for the time being 
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must be from members of the American 
Literary Association. Magazine well sup- 
plied. 

The Anvil, a quarterly, has succeeded The 
Rebel Poet. Editor, Jack Conroy. Uses 
mostly vigorous short stories and sketches, 
but some poetry. Does not pay, but reports 
promptly. Overstocked at present. Address: 
Route Four, Moberly, Mo. 


Better Verse, edited by Irl Morse at 2169 
Selby Avenue, St. Paul, Minn., is one of the 
journals that pay for poetry. Also awards 
prizes of ten and five dollars for the best 
and second best poems respectively. Pay- 
ment on publication. Reports within three 
weeks or a month. Publishes very little 
free verse. Standards are high. 


Bozart and Contemporary Verse has a 
new editor, Dr. Wightman F. Melton. In 
addition to the best poems obtainable, Bozart 
contains editorials, book reviews and literary 
news. “We do not pay for individual poems. 
A bi-monthly prize of $25.00 is awarded 
to the author of the best poem appearing 
in the magazine.” Send your contributions 
to Oglethorpe University Press, Oglethorpe, 
Georgia. 

Connecticut Echo is edited by Marjorie 
Dugdale Ashe. Payment in prizes; reports 
at once. Good poetry needed. Mail your 
MS. to Woodmont, Conn. 


Clarence A. Sharp edits The Country 
Bard, a quarterly, at Madison, N. J. Reports 
within thirty days; does not pay for ma- 
terial. The Country Bard is a magazine 
“devoted to the poetry of the country-side, 
the heart, the home, all earnest life and all 
real work in the world.” 

Ada Borden Stevens has this to say about 
her magazine the Decimals “We carry ten 
pages of poetry: distinctive and authentic 
verse. Our nominal payment ($2.00 a page) 
if for our own self-respect and to show our 
good intentions.” Payment on acceptance. 
At present overstocked. Address—30 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Newport, Rhode Island. 


Hand-set as to type, bound by hand 
(sewed); printed, assembled, bound, ad- 
dressed and mailed by the editor, Walter 
John Coates, and his family, Driftwind con- 
tains poetry and prose of high order. Con- 
cerning poetry, Mr. Coates writes: “Ex- 


tremely short, and extremely long, poems 
not usually welcome. Regional material, if 
accepted, must be of the North Hills or New 
England. Poems must be original and hither- 
to unpublished.” Decision within a very few 
days on material submitted. Payment in 
occasional prizes. Place of publication: 
North Montpelier, Vermont. (N. B. Don’t 
call the magazine Driftwood!) 


James Gabelle edits Expression. Address 
—76 Heights Road, Ridgewood, N. J. Pay- 
ment in prizes. Answers within three days. 
“We are eclectic. Prefer to be represented in 
every form.” 


Poems “that every one can understand” 
should be sent to Favorite Poems and Prose, 
W. A. Keller Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
“We are in the market for contributed poems, 
only, of the kind that every one can under- 
stand; not the enigmatical, ultra-modern 
kind, couched in grandiloquent language, but 
which convey no definite meaning to the 
mind of the reader. At present, we are ac- 
cepting no poems for cash.” Short stories 
of unusual interest are also used. For stories 
accepted, a nominal sum is paid. 


Gypsy (Times-Star Building, Cincinnati, 
Ohio) is a quarterly edited by Miss George 
Elliston. Pays in prizes: $100 for the best 
lyric, and $50 each for the best sonnet and 
the best free verse published during the year. 
All material held until two weeks before an 
issue appears. “. .. We do not care anything 
about ‘names.’ ... We like best the sixteen 
or twenty line poem. Poems are considered 
first for originality; second, word and sub- 
stance beauty; and technique last of all.” 


Indiana Poetry Magazine, a quarterly, is 
edited by Eletha Mae Taylor at 1500 N. 
Delaware St., Indianapolis, Ind. Uses poems 
limited to thirty-two lines, pays in prizes, 
and reports within four weeks. 


Interludes, a quarterly, is edited by Wil- 
liam J. Price. Payment in prizes consisting 
of money, subscriptions and books. Prizes 
awarded shortly after close of contest. Re- 
plies on material submitted usually within 
four weeks. Writes Mr. Price: “We are 
after poetry .. . that is unusual in conception 
and content ... Poetry may be on any theme 
and in either the regulation forms or free 
verse. We prefer poems of not over thirty 
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lines; but longer poems will be accepted if 
they appeal to us strongly.” Uses also short 
stories and essays. Do not send more than 
three or four poems at one time. Address— 
2917 Erdman Ave., Baltimore, Maryland. 

Kaleidograph (702 North Vernon St., 
Dallas, Texas) offers a market for both 
well-known poets and beginners. “We are 
always in need of good poems. Our pref- 
erence is for brief poems, though we have 
no special restrictions as to form or length. 
We accept poems strictly according to 
merit... ” If your stuff is rejected, you'll 
get it back withia ten days or two weeks. A 
monthly contest is held for the best poem 
in the following classes: couplet, quatrain, 
cinquain, and the best poem by a beginner. 
$1.00 cash (or a six months subscription, if 
the winner is not a subscriber) is awarded 
the winners in the above mentioned classes. 
Other prizes are given. Better write for in- 
formation about them. Editors: Whitney 
Montgomery and Vaida Stewart Mont- 
gomery. 

C. A. A. Parker, editor and publisher of 
L’Aloutette, announces. “We do not care for 
free verse, sexy stuff, religious poems. We 
prefer cheerful verse, not comic. No dialect 
poems. We prefer recognized verse forms.” 
As a rule, report is made within two weeks. 
“We do not pay other than with author’s 
copy. Occasional cash prizes, ferquent book 
prizes. All poems remain authors’ property. 
When republished in book we ask only the 
usual courtesy of acknowledgment.” Mag- 
azine is now a quarterly, but may become 
a monthly. Address—114 Riverside Ave., 
Medford, Mass. 

Writes C. B. McAllister, editor of The 
Lantern: “We do not pay but have various 
prizes .. . and our big prize: a one-poet issue 
of Lantern for the best group of poems 
submitted up to June Ist, this issue to be 
produced later in book form and listed in 
Lantern Poet Series.” Reports within a 
month. “Everything ‘made up’ for ‘33 ex- 
cept . . . seasonal verse and the one-poet 
prize number.” Magazine is a bi-monthly 
and is located in Brooklyn, N. Y., at 71 
Willow Street. 

Laroka, 505 West 148th St., New York, 
N. Y. 
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Issued quarterly, The Lyric offers prizes, 








one of them being the Richmond Lyric 
Prize of $100. This prize will not be 
awarded until summer 1934. “We are par- 
ticularly interested in the work of new 
poets, but we advise those who wish to 
‘make The Lyric’ to acquaint themselves 
with our standard and the quality of work 
that we publish.” Box 2552, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia is the address. 

Morada, 220 N. Maple St., Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. Editor, Norman McLeod. 

Pasque Petals, issued monthly, is a “six- 
teen page magazine devoted exclusively to 
South Dakota authors—past and present.” 
Payment in book prizes. Rejects and accepts 
material within a month. Poems to be ac- 
cepted must reach a high standard. Mail 
contributions to J. C. Lindberg, N. S. T. C., 
Aberdeen, S. Dakota. 

The outsanding poetry magazine, Poetry, 
sub-titled A Magazine of Verse, is to be 
found at 232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
The editor, of course, is Harriet Monroe. 
In answer to inquiries, I received the follow- 
ing: “The editors have no special manu- 
script needs; they examine in turn all verse 
received and accept that which seems to 
them the best. They consider all themes and 
lengths except the rare poem too long for 
a single issue. They use both free verse and 
metrical forms. They accept nothing which 
has been previously printed any where, in 
any form. .. They regret that they cannot 
give personal criticism, or read verse in 
the author’s presence. 

“They also regret that they cannot prom- 
ise an immediate reading, or immediate 
publication after acceptance. . . They prefer 
typewritten contributions because script is 
less easily legible. 

“Payment is made on publication at the 
rate of from $6 to $8 a printed page for 
verse. Poetry is not in the market for prose.” 

A monthly, Poetry World and Contem- 
porary Vision is published by Henry Har- 
rison, at 27 East 7th St., New York. The 
editors are Lucia Trent and Ralph Cheyney. 
An imposing list of contributing editors 
furnish most of the poetry published. An- 
swers within a month. No payment made 
for material. 

Though there is no payment for poems 
published in The Poet, John G. Hartwig’s 




















magazine maintains a high standard. About 
fifty short poems are used per issue. An- 
swers in about a week. Address—University 
Press, Maple at Arcade, St. Louis, Miss. 

Poet Lore, issued quarterly, is edited by 
Ruth Hill, 100 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 
“We pay for our contributions only with 
copies of the issue in which they appear. 
We report on material submitted in a week 
or ten days.” The current requirements of 
Poet Lore include “translated plays of all 
kinds and lengths, original one-act plays, 
articles of literary importance and poems 
of all lengths.” 

Stella V. Jones edits The Poet’s Friend, 
Stanberry, Mo. No payment save in prizes. 
Replies by return mail. Contributors must 
be members of the club, Disciples of the 
Muse. 

W. Guy Pickens, editor of Port-O’-Poets, 
informs me: “We are always glad to con- 
sider exceptionally well written poetry and 
the writers are not restricted as to subject 
matter. We are deluged with poetry treating 
of ‘individual’ love, which we never ac- 
cept.” Pays in prizes. Rejected MMS. re- 
turned within two weeks. A card is sent 
later notifying contributors whose work has 
been accepted. Place of publication: 612 E. 
Walnut St., Greencastle, Ind. 

Skyline. Editor, Frederick H. Adler. Ad- 
dress: 1935 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Sonnet Sequences is a monthly edited by 
M. L. Marshall. Address—19 Annapolis, 
Rd., Landover, Maryland. 

Flora W. Seymour edits The Step Ladder, 
1223 East 53rd St., Chicago, Ill. No pay 
other than prizes. “Good poetry needed. We 
do not attempt to tell the poets what to 
write.” 

Of interest to the women poets is Twilight, 
The Woman’s Natn’l Poetry Magazine, edi- 
ted by Pearle Harris Heffner. You'll find 
her at P. O. Box 4, Edmond, Oklahoma. The 
editor writes me: “We foster only rhymed 
verse. Prefer short poems not to exceed 
twenty-four lines. Special prizes now offered 
for eight, twelve, fourteen and fifteen lines 
in the various forms. We feature special 
Travelogue Sonnet numbers in the various 
forms once a year, in which substantial cash 
prizes are given for outstanding composi- 
tions. The next Travelogue Sonnet number 
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will be featured toward the end of the 


present year. 

“At present we are publishing only for 
members of our ‘Twilight Family’ that send 
at least a trial subscription. 

“We pay only in the many prizes we 
offer in cash. . . . each issue. We report on 
all material within two weeks.” Magazine 
is a bi-monthly. 

Another bi-monthly is The Troubadour, 
edited by Whitley Gray, who writes: “No 
newspaper verse wanted. We publish for 
poets and other intellectuals only. Polly- 
annas should save their stamps and our 
time.” Reports within one to three weeks. 
Special State Editions have cash prizes, gen- 
erally totaling fifty dollars. Address—Har- 
bizon Canyon, Calif. 

“Voices very seldom uses free verse. 
Poetry of the highest quality is desired. The 
work of new and unknown writers is always 
welcome and is given careful consideration. 
Poetry of a cerebral and somewhat sophisti- 
cated type is favored. Voices is published six 
times a year—every other month. . . The 
magazine has been appearing continuously 
for more than ten years.” Thus writes Har- 
old Vinal, editor of Voices. Payment in oc- 
casional prizes. Answers as promptly as pos- 
sible. Editorial Offices : 687 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 

Westward, one of the better of the quar- 
terlies, has for its editor Florence R. Keene. 
Payment is made in copies of the magazine. 
Reports on material sometimes immediately 
—sometimes in a month or two. Chooses the 
best, or more varied, material. The home of 
the magazine is San Francisco, Box 2409. 

Will-O’-The-Wisp, another quarterly, is 
published at Box 145, Driver, Virginia, with 
Elkanah E. Taylor its editor. Does not pay 
for material; replies in a month, sometimes 
less. “We have work on hand for over two 
years.” 

Stanton A. Coblentz, well-known poet, 
directs the Paebar Company’s new quarterly 
of verse, Wings, a Magazine of Verse. Send 
your masterpieces—and they'll have to be 
just that to be included in Wings!—to 45 
West 45th St., New York City. 

Two other magazines that deserve to be 
mentioned here are Neophyte and Shards. 


(Continued on page 57) 
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5c A WORD! 


FOR SHORT SHORT STORIES! Positively I am getting 
up to that much for my clients’ shorts. For instance, I just 
placed one with HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE at 5c a word. I 
helped revise it. So many markets for them that I’m CAUGHT 
SHORT ON SHORTS! Also many requests for longer stories 
from editors. SO... 

ONE MORE MONTH, ANY LENGTH STORY, ONLY $i 


JOHN T. KIERAN, 114 Chester Drive., Danville, Ill. 








Official Indiana State Champion 
T ypist 
MY WORK IS PERFECT 
Forty cents per 1,000 words; verse 1 cent per line. 


OLGA MAY ROGERS 
1321 Kay St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 











. DICTIONARIES — 





D Nl Standard 
i English 








or 4-Letter Words, 25; both 
35c. Definition Std. Engl. 
Words, 25c. List Words Winning first 
prize in recent Wheaties, Gold-Medal, 
Princess Pat, Bisquick Pathfinder, or 
Magnesia Contest, @ 50c each, 3 for 
$1.00. List first-prize Winners in 30 
contests, 25c. Copy of Contest Maga- 
zine, 25c. Dept. WD, DeLong Agency, 
Inc., Lafayette, Indiana. 








PLEASE PARDON 
THE SMALL TYPE 


© We have a story of utmost value to tell 


N our sincere opinion THE WRITER’S 1933 
| YEAR BOOK & MARKET GUIDE represents 
a full five dollar value. Yet you can buy THE 
WRITER’S 1933 YEAR BOOK & MARKET 
GUIDE at any large newsstand or direct from 
WRITER’S DIGEST for only 25 cents. 

It contains articles by H. Bedford-Jones, Albert 
Payson Terhune, Dr. Richard Burton, Frances 
Parkinson Keyes, Phyllis Bentley, Thomas H. 
Uzzell, August Lenniger, etc. 

In addition there is a list of ALL RELIABLE 
MARKETS FOR FICTION in United States, 
England, and Canada, with the detailed editorial 
requirements of each publication. There is also 
a detailed list of reliable book publishers and 
what they buy. The 100 best trade a mar- 
kets are also given with their detailed editorial 
requirements. : 

And then there is the article on Tahiti; good 
old Tahiti,—the stand-by of the ‘“‘to-hell-with- 
it-alls.” One of our subscribers grew tired of this 
“hot dog civilization” and hied himself to Ta- 
hiti to live and die. His detailed illustrated letter 
as is, is published in full in THE WRITER’S 
1933 YEAR BOOK & MARKET GUIDE, You'll 
enjoy it tremendously. 

Order your os direct from WRITER’S DI- 
GEST or buy it from your local large newsstand, 
The price is only 25 cents postpaid. 


Writers’ 1933 Year Book and Market Guide 
Published by 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 E. Twelfth Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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in letters, and will seek to stimulate think- 
ing, rather than entertain. The first issue 
comes out in pocket size. 

The Moment, published by Martin Panzer 
at 363 Seventh Avenue, lived up to its name 
only too well. Only one issue came out. No 
more material is being bought at present. 

Greater Gangster Stories is the new cog- 
nomen of a magazine which has been on 
and off the stands during the past four years 
and is now the only real gangster magazine 
going. Beginning the first of June, a limited 
amount of material will be bought. Any 
sort of gangster tale with real action and 
live interest, in lengths of 8,000 to 15,000 


words. Low rates, each arranged with 
author. The address is 125 West 45th 
Street. 


This is published now by the same com- 
pany which brings out Model Airplane 
News; a highly specialized magazine buying 
little outside of regular channels. 

Honeymoon Tales is the first of a string 
of pulps which has been announced at vari- 
ous times during the past year, but is just 
now getting under way. West 22nd Street 
is the address. Miss Patricia Rogers is the 
editor. And Theodore Epstein is the pub- 
lisher. This is to be one of those merry little 
sex magazines, with everything as peppy 
and risque as you dare. Stories should run 
from 1,000 to 1,500 or 2,000 words (third 
person). A few honeymoon true confessions 
in first person may also be included; these 
running about 1,200 or 1,500 words. The 
third person fiction may include any love 
situation, not necessarily honeymoons — 
which would grow monotonous. Rates are 
to run from a half to one cent on publica- 
tion. Some short poetry also, at ten cents a 
line. 

Another magazine along the same line is 
predicted by this company. If it material- 
izes, I’ll report later on it. 


NOTHER new string of pulps is being 
put out by Mutual Magazine Distribu- 

tors, at 53 Park Place, under the editorship 
of Martin Goodman. The first one is called 
Complete Western Book Magazine. (Pre- 


(Continued on page 44) 
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The Sacred Grove 


NCE upon a time, a great architect 
() sat on the floor and spread out be- 
fore me the plans for an apartment 

house that was to be a tower of copper and 


glass. One could pic- 
ture the homing 
householder catching 
sight of it from afar, 
an opalescent shaft 
agleam and winking 
in the afternoon sun- 
light. It was when 
the architect added 
casually that he him- 
self would design 
each interior, even 
unto the uttermost 
ashtray, and permit 
each tenant to bring 
with him only his 
own piano, that I 
made a mulish ment- 
al note not to take a 
flat in that iridescent 
tower. For it seems 
to me that the loveli- 
est product of an un- 
restrained, unsub- 
servient decorator is, 
as Edna Ferber once 
said of Switzerland, 
beautiful but dumb, 
with just about as 
much character as a 
birthday cake. 


I would not mind a home of my own be- 
ing an affront to every other eye so long as 
it was full of the accidentals of my own 
life. I doubt if I am any longer equal to 
such spasms of quaintness as animated 
young J. M. Barrie when, more than forty 


By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 








FrREQUENTLY Writer’s Digest sub- 
scribers have requested us to reprint 
an example of “perfect” story telling so 
that it may be conveniently studied for 
technique. Length requirements have 
always defeated this idea; then, too, the 
amount of ill feeling created among 
Writer’s Digest immediate staff mem- 
bers over the uncompromising selection 
of one piece of story writing over an- 
other is no easy matter to over-ride. 

It was, therefore, with the cagey sur- 
prise of being presented with a box of 
candy on April lst that the editor of 
this journal found on his desk last week 
an assortment of notes from the divers 
members of this staff, pointedly sug- 
gesting that by failing to publish this 
bit by Alexander Woollcott, Writer’s 
Digest would be at one with the more 
uninspired and somnolent members of 
the trade. 

Even the office boy, doubtless bribed 
for the occasion,-joined in the chorus. 
That alone would have been enough to 
secure its publication in Writer’s Di- 
gest, had not I, the night before, slipped 
the same Woollcott “bit” along with a 
pretty good cigar to the night composi- 
tor with instructions to “be sure to set 
this tonight.” 

It is, therefore, with the greatest 
pleasure that Writer’s Digest staff 
(united, for once) presents herewith 
the most perfect example of pure qual- 
ity narrative that we have read in re- 
= years. It will repay your study. 

Ed. 








(Continued to page 45) 
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years ago, he was furnishing his first flat in 
London and used to paste on the back of 
each piece of furniture a copy of the news- 
paper or magazine article which had paid 


for it. But I do 
think that a man who 
is at least half-full 
of years is missing 
something of the salt 
of life if every stick 
and patch on which 
his lamplight falls 
does not tell him sad 
or funny stories of 
where and what he 
has been. 

Surely it is so even 
with one’s pictures. 
My own lean gallery, 
from which the 
thrilling Utrillo has 
gone back home, to 
which a superb So- 
rine has just come 
for a visit and an 
early Noel Coward 
for good, and which 
is now even aspiring 
to shelter some day, 
if only for a few 
memorable weeks, the 
inexplicable magic of 
a serenely powerful 
O’Keeffe — my own 
gallery, I say, has 


pictures which no one else would take as a 
gift because they could not mean to anyone 
else what they happen to mean to me. In 
that sense, I have one fading photograph 
which I would not swap for a Vermeer. 
And in that sense, I cherish with an especial 





Weriter’s DicEst 





WRITERS! We Are Helping 
Others. HOW ABOUT YOU? 


Editors ask us to find stories for them 


D2 away with the waste of good money on return 


postage. Manuscripts submitted to the wrong 
editor always come back. ow many times have you 
sent out one manuscript? Figure what this cost you 
and still no sale was made. 

We SPECIALIZE in selling manuscripts of all de- 
scriptions. We call on editors personally. When we 
make money for you, we also make money for our- 
selves. 

If you have a salable manuscript, we have the or- 
— to sell it for you. e cover (Boston, New 

ork and Philadelphia) the leading publishing centers 
in the country. 

We do not make any false promises, but we do as- 
sure you of a thorough, trustworthy agency service. 

e are willing to back our judgment by going more 
than half way with our clients. 


STUDY THESE FEES 
THEY ARE REASONABLE 


eading Fee 

Manuscripts up to 7,000 words.ecccscececsccrssresrsrsees $1.00 

Manuscripts up to 15,000 WOrds.....eseseecsesersseoes 2.00 
Manuscripts over 15,000 words— 

OD £0 ZI O00 WOT Ricticcesecevseciesvisesessse 4.00 

Manuscripts over 25,000 woOrds....cscscccerserreerseeees 5.00 

Scenarios and Plays 5.00 





The above fees must accom: a each 
manuscript submitt 


When we sell a story we receive 10% of the proceeds. 
EDWARD H. FARNHAM 
& ASSOCIATES 
Author's Agents 


Sth Floor, Rice Bldg., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. 
(Personal Interviews by appointment only— 


PHONE LIBERTY 7610) 








Every writer not ‘‘arrived’’ should have a_ copy! 
“SECURING A SUCCESSFUL INTERVIEW FOR 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT” 

Reports from many readers run like these, ‘‘Couldn’t leave 
it until I finished it’’, ‘‘now I see why Mr. Terhune com- 
mends the little book’’, and ‘‘you have condensed more real 
value within that Bae a I have found by searching bulky 

volumes on_ writin 
“Decidedly helpful hints for the guidance of novice writers.’ 
—Albert Payson Terhune. 
Order —, THE HIGHWAY PRESS, ~~ Maine. 
Special price, May and June, only 25¢ 








Typing Plus Selling Help —— 


Free Plot Analysis Chart and Market Suggestions to new 
clients. Manuscripts typed to win editorial approval, 30c per 
1,000 words. Carbon copy, extra outer pages, minor correc- 
tions included—PLUS plot chart and market suggestions that 
will help you sell. Detailed straight-from-the-shoulder criti- 
cism of manuscripts up to 4,000 words $1.00. Extra words 
50c per 1,000. 


Writers Super Service F,0;,2°W22" 








POEMS e SONGS 


We Want Original Popular, Semi-Popular or Sacred 


On material accepted we pay all publishing costs. 
Kindly enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope with 
all inquiries or material submitted. 

PIONEER MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Dept. W, P. O. Box 8 Portiand, Ore 











$100 IN GOLD AS PROMISED 


The Writer’s Review contest closed as advertised April 20th, 
1933. The prize money, $100 in gold and, in addition, 14 
merchandise prizes have been awarded and the names and 
addresses of the winners will appear in the June issue of 
WRITER’S REVIEW. Copies may be purchased at any large 


WRITER’S REVIEW 
647 Forest Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 


newsstand. 
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mature announcements elsewhere carried the 

name ‘Western Supernovel,” but the one I 

am giving appears on the printed cover.) 

The first issues carry complete novels 
which have appeared in book form, though 
never in any other magazine. However, the 
editor is looking for some good complete 
novels of 50,000 or 60,000 words which are 
new, as well as several shorts of 3,000 to 
6,000 words for each issue. These should 
have plenty of good Western action, prefer- 
ably with woman interest or romance. Rates 
will run from a half cent up to a cent and a 
half per word. No poetry is wanted. They 
might use a few true-fact fillers. 

The second magazine edited by Mr. Good- 
man (address—53 Park Place) is not yet 
named, but is to be a detective magazine 
featuring plenty of action. Lengths are the 
same as for the Western. Give the reader 
a real bunch of thrills for his money; he 
expects plenty for that dime the magazine 
costs. Give him a low-down villain, a strong 
crime motive, and action from beginning to 
end. The deductive-minded detective is not 
wanted here. 

Quick decisions are promised. Payment 
will be on acceptance for solicited manu- 
scripts, but all others will be paid for on 
publication until the books get on their feet. 

My apologies to Underworld Magazine. 
But really, since it moved to 551 Fifth Ave- 
nue, it is impossible to find the office un- 
less you bribe the elevator starter to let you 
into the secret. So note down that manu- 
scripts should also bear the room number 
622! Thomas Wood, publisher and editor, 
doesn’t consider it a good market, as his 
rates are a half cent or less and he is pay- 
ing after publication. But here are the 
needs: 6,000 to 8,000 words especially, with 
a general range of 3,500 to 15,000 words. 
Occasionally short fillers around 1,200 or 
1,500 are used, but he doesn’t encourage 
these. One unusual need is for humorous 
crime stories. 

The Merwil Publishing Company, 480 
Lexington Avenue, has made some editorial 
changes. Mrs. Merle W. Hersey is now 
editing only Snappy Magazine. The others 

(Continued to page 46) 
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The Sacred Grove 
(Continued from page 43) 


affection a certain Bocklin, even though it 
represents a kind of ham painting I have not 
enjoyed for years. You are doubtless famil- 
iar with it. It is the one with the file of 
white-clad priests emerging from a bosky 
dell to kneel at a Druidical altar. It is, mind 
you, only a reproduction, for the original, 
which that sentimental Helvetian painted in 
Florence just fifty years ago, still hangs in 
the gallery at Basle—and may go on hanging 
there for all of me. It is the reproduction I 
want—this reproduction. 





T was in 1916 that I entered upon the 

long train of inquiry, chance, skulldug- 
gery, and  blandishment which _ finally 
brought this Bocklin to my door and hung 
it on my wall, there to remain until death, 
bankruptcy, or the dawn of Communism do 
us part. One fine afternoon of a day in 
that year, when I happened to be solvent, I 
went into a picture store on Fifth Avenue 
and asked the clerk there if they had a print 
of “The Sacred Grove.” A large and some- 
what tumultuous-looking young man who 
was tending shop at the time said, “Ah, ‘Der 
heilige Hain’!,”’ and brushed me aside, a 
trifle summarily I thought, as if I were per- 
versely asking the impossible. Well, if they 
didn’t have it in stock, how long, I persisted 
doggedly, would it take them to get me one? 
This innocent query wrung from him a very 
roar of displeasure. 

“Just so long,” he replied, “as you permit 
the British Navy to strangle the German 
people. Just so long as the bootlicking 
Americans suffer themselves to be cut off 
from the fountain-head of art, the only 
source and guardian of beauty in the world.” 

A few moments later, when another cus- 
tomer came in to attract his attention, I 
seized the opportunity to crawl out from 
under the table and dive into the stream of 
trafic on the Avenue. That, remember, was 
in the time of strain when the American 
people were trying to hold on to their neu- 
trality much as a voyager in the English 
Channel tries to hold on to his breakfast. 
With my perceptions sharpened by years of 

(Continued to page 47) 
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OD SONGS, 
PLACED 


For Talking Pictures and Music 


Publications 

THAT IS THE THRILL our Sales Dept. gave our 
clients when we placed their songs, which we serviced, 
for MUSIC PUBLICATION and usage in TALKING 
PICTURES, thereby definitely establishing that, with 
proper exploitation and contracts, there IS a market 
for new songs. Three of these songs were placed with 
one of the largest music publishing houses in the 
United States on their standard royalty contract. An- 
other song is now being played by the leading dance 
orchestras and radio stations on the Pacific Coast, in- 
cluding NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY and 
COLUMBIA NET WORKS. Yet another was placed in 
the big Talking Production “ARM OF THE LAW” 
now showing at all theatres. 

Remember, Eastern Music Publishers all have Coast 
representatives, and Hollywood is the only place where 
songs are selected for pictures. We are right here on 
the ground and know TALKING PICTURE and MUSIC 
PUBLISHING requirements. 


Big Royalties 

paid by Music Publishers and Talking Picture Pro- 
ducers for suitable songs. Song writers should send 
for FREE COPY of our 20-page illustrated and in- 
structive booklet giving details of the most complete 
and practical song service ever offered. HIT WRITERS 
will revise, arrange, compose music to your lyrics or 
lyrics to your music, secure U. S. copyright and 
GUARANTEE to broadcast your song over regular 
RADIO program. IN ADDITION, our Sales Dept. will 
also submit your song to Music Publishers direct and 
to the Hollywood Motion Picture Studios. This is 
YOUR opportunity. Write TODAY FOR FREE 
BOOKLET. 


UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE 


664 Meyer Bldg., Western Ave. at Sierra Vista 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


YOUR SONG 

May Have a Chance in Hollywood 
We handle and publish theme songs and concert ma- 
terial, and are in constant touch with the movie 
market. Information furnished on request; please 
include postage with all inquiries, poems, or songs 
submitted. 

SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
5617 Hollywood Blvd., Dept. D. Hollywood, Cal. 

Member, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 

















NISONG REQUIREMENTS} 
of 

ALKING PICTURES 

DIO and RECO 4 


Substantial Advance Royalties are paid 
writers of songs found acceptable by 
4 publishers. Send us your best songs 
or poems for free examination and ad- 
f vice. Past experience unnecessary. We 
compose or arrange music and secure 
= copyrights. Writetoday for free booklet. 


—— 2 
iiele er Ss 
ideas Newcomer Associates, 1674R Broadway, New York 
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N ACCEPTED BY NEW 
b) YORK PUBLISHERS 
1 of my clients have just had their songs ac- 


cepted and published by New York publishers. 


Biggest New York Radio Stations—WEAF, WJZ, 
WABC have broadcast hundreds of my arrange- 
ments over National Broadcasting and Columbia 
networks. 


100 copies free with every song serviced. 

Send poems, melodies, or both for free examination 

and advice. Free booklet by America’s best known 

arranger and composer. Write for it NOW. 
STAN TUCKER 

1619 Broadway, Room 707, New York City 
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7 SONGS SOLD 7 


URING March we placed seven songs for 
D publication on royalty basis—more sales 

than all other song agents combined 
made during that time! In addition we leased 
scores of songs for use by singers, bands, and 
orchestras, and secured over fifty radio broad- 
casts. 


We Can Sell Your Song! 


No other song marketing agency in America 
has a sales record like ours. Submit your songs, 
words and music, direct to us for tryout by 
famous radio artists without obligation, enclos- 
ing return postage. No revising, composing, ar- 
ranging, copyrighting, or publishing propositions 
to sell you. Sales commission: 15%. 


VICTORY MUSIC COMPANY 
Song Agents 
“The Quest Leads To Victory” 


Tower Building Chicago, Illinois 











© Songs by 
LON HEALY that sing their own praises 


“NEVADA MOON” (Quincke); ‘““ARIZONA ROSE” (Feist); 
“COLORADO ROSE” (Shapiro-Bernstein). Co-authored songs: 
‘“‘TWILIGHT MEM’RIES”’ and ‘““YOU ARE MY SUNSHINE 
OF HAPPINESS” (Quincke); “ALL WE WANT MIAMI,” 
which won $100 in contest; ‘‘WHEN I TRY TO FORGET I 
REMEMBER,” which placed in San Diego Sun-Fox Theatre 
contest; “I WANT TO TAKB THE TRAIN THAT GOES 
TO HKAVEN” (Lyric & Melody Co.), etc. 

For good work, fair prices, and square dealing in composing, 
arranging (piano and orchestra), copywork or reproduced manu- 


script copies write to 
LON HEALY 


(Enclose stamps) Colorado Springs 


Liberty Theatre 











MANY POEMS WANTED 


By Luther A. Clark, who arranged the piano part of 

WHEN IT’S SPRINGTIME IN THE ROCKIES. 

Three of your poems examined free. We will publish 
your song under our plan. 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Clark Building, Dept. “W. D.” Thomaston, Maine 











SONGWRITERS 
Send For Our 50-50 Plan 


100 Copies of Every Song Furnished 
Submit songs or poems with first letter. Our service 
is recognized as the most outstanding in the coun- 
try. Our songs are “On The Air, Everywhere.” Ra- 
dio stations WLW, KFI, WGY and hundreds of 
others have used our songs. 








(BROOKSIDE) 
SALEM, IND. 
SSS 
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(La Paree, Gay Parisienne, Pep Stories, and 
Spicy Stories) are edited by Miss F. C. Glas- 
berg. 

For these publications keep your manu- 
scripts under 3,000 words. Very little 
poetry is wanted at present. Rates about a 
half cent a word, are paid on publication. 

Psychology has two special needs. They 
like the first-person experiences from life, 
which run up to 2,500 words. And they like 
the interview with a well-known person, 
when the information given is of an en- 
couraging, informal nature. They also use 
a number of what might be termed “short 
short-shorts” in the Fragments from Life 
Department ; these run about 250 words. All 
through this magazine runs the spirit of help 
for the average man and his attitude toward 
everyday living; a positive, inspirational 
note—not Pollyannaish, but something more 
definite, more conducive to overcoming 
rather than ignoring troubles. (Miss Eldora 
Field is the managing editor. Address: 1450 
Broadway. ) 

Clues is now a rotogravure magazine, at 
15 cents a copy. Payment is at lower rates, 
on publication for the present. (155 Fast 
44th Street.) 

The Churchman, Episcopalian publication, 
19 East 47th Street, is now appearing semi- 
monthly instead of weekly ... The Presby- 
terian Magazine, 155 Fifth Avenue, will be 
discontinued this spring. 

Hound and Horn is extending its short 
story contest for undergraduates until June 
first. The prize is $100. Address: 545 Fifth 
Avenue. 

Sheed & Ward is a new American pub- 
lishing firm, a branch of the London com- 
pany, which has opened offices at 63 Fifth 
Avenue. This publishes Catholic books 
largely. 

D. Appleton & Company and the Century 
Company are merging under the name ol 
D. Appleton-Century Company. Later in 
the year, the business of the two book firms 
will be brought together at the present Ap- 
pleton address, 35 West 32nd Street. 

Economy Educational League is a Mac- 
fadden subsidiary for reprinting classics in 
cheap mail-order forms. 
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King Features Syndicates, 235 East 45th 
Street, informs us that they are in the mar- 
ket for “short stories ranging in length from 
900 to 1,200 words. They may be love 
stories, human-interest stories, or character 
sketches, and the plots should be original. 
... All manuscripts must be typewritten, and 
stamped, self-addressed envelope enclosed.” 
They pay five dollars for each of these 
shorts which are accepted. Address the Fic- 
tion Editor. And toe the mark as regards 


length! 


The Econostat, 232 Madison Avenue, is a 
new business weekly, edited by Joseph Stagg 
Lawrence. Jo Chamberlin is on the staff. 
No outside material is wanted, everything 
being prepared by the staff or by special 
arrangement. 

Men’s Wear, 8 East 13th Street, pays well 
for hot-spot news of men’s wear depart- 
ments or stores . . . Your Magazine is a 
new giveaway, to be distributed by drug- 
gists to the public. Its contents aim to in- 
terest the home reader. The book has a 
metropolitan swing which I'll bet is a bad 
start. I suggest more “homey” articles. 
The address is R. K. O. Building... . Dry 
Goods Economist, 239 West 39th Street, 
gives preference to the first-person story, 
though this may be “ghosted.” . . . Aviation 
Engineering is now located at 19 West 47th 
Street... . Electrical Record is at 17 East 
42nd Street. 


The Sacred Grove 
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journalism, I had realized at once that the 
young art-dealer was not precisely what 
would have been called pro-Ally. If, how- 
ever, I not only left his shop hastily but 
thereafter stayed away from it, it was not so 
much because I felt alienated by his failure 
to share my own wartime prejudices, but 
because, after all, it did seem improbable 
that, by further traffic with him, I would ac- 
quire what I had come for. Indeed, being 
one of little faith, I saw in those dark days 
no prospect of my ever owning “The Sacred 
Grove” at all. 


May 
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Iam now in the positiontohan- 
die Motion Picture Material 


NE of the outstanding professional 
continuity writers, now living in 
Hollywood, has joined me in pre- 


senting this material direct to interested 
studios. 


The usual reading fee of one dollar 
must accompany each script or set of 
ideas submitted. If these be usable "as 
is" we will do our darndest to place them 
on the usual ten per cent commission 
basis. 

Generally such scripts or ideas must 
be revised or rewritten in the proper con- 
tinuity form. If your script needs this the 
dollar pays for an honest opinion of its 
possibilities and an estimate of the cost 
—which will be as low as is consistent 
with good work—of having this work done 
for you by the expert continuity writer 
referred to above. 

I will still continue to handle all other 
kinds of literary material on the same 
terms and under the same conditions ad- 
vertised in last month's issue of the 
Writer's Digest. 


DANIEL RYERSON 


510 West Garfield Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 


% es 
A.b.Cs 


OF SHORT STORY 


WRITING’ 


The Book Beginner’s Need 


Ed. Bodin, Author’s Executive, 405 West 
23rd Street, New York City, says: 


“I have seen every textbook or pamphlet pub- 
lished for writers. But the 86-page book by 
Artemus Calloway of Birmingham, Alabama, 
entitled ABC’S OF SHORT STORY WRITING 
is so far ahead of the field, that everything 
else could be destroyed and Calloway’s book 
would be sufficient to show writers the secrets 
of salable fiction.” 


Heavy paper covers. $1.00 postpaid. Remit 
by check or money order to... 


ARTEMUS CALLOWAY 


1927 Fifteenth Avenue, South, 
BIRMINGHAM ALABAMA 


— & 
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SHORT STORY WRITERS 
PLAYWRIGHTS 

RADIO WRITERS 
NOVELISTS 

ARTICLE WRITERS 
SCENARIO WRITERS 


WE introduce to you our organization which, 
although well known in New York, has proportionately 
few members outside of New York City. 

The Broadway Penmen is an organization composed of 
three individuals, each of whom are thoroly experienced 
in the business of writing and selling manuscripts. 
MR. H. RALPH KAYE and MISS PATRICIA LESLIE 
are our marketing agents and devote their entire time to 
marketing scripts and getting first hand up-to-the-minute 
marketing advice. Our office is in the center of the great 
editorial markets of the world. We are in touch with 
every reliable market in New York City. 
The third member of our staff, Mr. Herbert Ashton, Jr. 
was a dialogue writer for two major Hollywood 
Studios and the author of Bert Lytell’s successful 
play and picture, ‘‘Brothers.’’ His work has appeared in 
many leading magazines. 
Each script sent to our office is personally and indi- 
vidually read by Mr. Herbert Ashton, Jr. 
The work of The Broadway Penmen consists of revi- 
sion, collaboration, criticism, and marketing of scripts. 
'e guarantee every script we handle the same honest, 
sincere personal attention that you would give it your- 
self, if you were in our office. 
We serve both the beginning and professional writer. 
Our rates for handling your work depend entirely on the 
amount of work we must do on your script. If a script 
is ready for sale, we ask only a very nominal amount 
to cover the out-of-pocket money we pay our marketing 
agents to peddle your script. 
We suggest that you go through your work and send 
us several of your best stories. We will read your 
work, at no obligation WHATSOEVER and report 
to you in five days if we can get together. Please 
enclose return postage. 


The Broadway Penmen 
328 West 86th Street 
New York City 


RADIO IDEAS 
WANTED! 


Radio ideas and stories accepted in any 
form for criticism and submission to 
client-stations. NOT A SCHOOL. Es- 
tablished 1924. We sold hundreds of 
radio scripts last year. FREE book- 
let. Write today. No obligation. 


e BROADCASTERS’ SERVICE ¢ 
459 Hearst Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
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TREAT THE EDITOR 


. + « To clean, accurate copy 











35c 1,000 words 
Poetry «le per line 
Carbon Extra first page 
ROGORTER: <cciscastssicvasissiiecee Reasonable rates 
ACE SERVICE 
1246 Park Street Syracuse, New York 











SHARDS 


A MAGAZINE OF GOOD VERSE 
Money prizes in each issue. 


CONSTANCE DEMING LEWIS, Editor 


Box 2007, Augusta, Georgia 
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ET two years later, when, after Amer- 
ica had taken to shipping men as well 
as munitions, I was ordered to Paris from 
my lowly post in Brittany, what should I 
see looking out at me enigmatically from a ' 
shop window in the Rue Drouot but a print 
of “The Sacred Grove”? Surely this was a | 
sign unto me. Then and there I decided to \ 
buy it, even though I would need another 
sign to tell me how to get the money for the 











purpose, and even though I had not the : 
slightest notion what I should do with the . 
pesky picture when I got it. For the most 1 
part, impulses to mural decoration in the j { 
A. E. F. found expression in covers of La 
Vie Parisienne pinned on barrack walls. The : 
welfare agencies, though addicted to culture s 
and dedicated to ameliorating the bleak life a 
of the enlisted man, had not yet reached the [ 
point of insuring to each soldier his own per- 
sonal art gallery. “ 
The purely financial aspect of the problem 7 
was cleared up a few nights later on the 2 
floor of the Yale rooms at the University t 
Union. Among the participants or the kib- y 
itzers of that crap game were F. P. A., J. T. 5 
Winterich of The Colophon, Lee Wilson 
Dodd, and John Erskine. I remember the 
details of this contest not only because of its l 
singularly pleasing outcome but because it a 
was interrupted by an air raid which plunged ff} iy 
the game (and, incidentally, the rest of 
Paris) into impenetrable darkness. As the ss 
lights went out, each winner flung himself 
shrewdly down upon his pile of francs, but 
Captain Adams, having been recently re- 
lieved by the fall of the dice from the op- 


pressive burden of private property, was 
free to put on his helmet, drift out onto the 
balcony, and cravenly murmur “Kamerad! 
Kamerad!” in the general direction of the 
heavens. Owing, perhaps to the shriek of 
the sirens, the spatter of anti-aircraft guns, 
and the occasional boom of a bomb falling 
in the city, this propitiatory effort went un- 
noticed by those to whom it was addressed. 
According to the heroic press next day, the 
damage done by the raid of the night before 
had been negligible, but I can testify that at 
least one building was completely demol- 
ished. I can so testify because when, with 
pockets agreeably stuffed with francs, I hur- 















_ | Will You Gamble With Us 
“ | If We Take All The Risk? 
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“Here Is The Book We Offer| 
FREE With Your Subscription 


7 PPREQUENTLY judged the most interest- 





ing and valuable of the books sold by 
WRITER’S DIGEST is “Twelve Cardinal ' 
Elements of Short Story Writing,” by Agnes 
M. Reeve. 


With your one year subscription to 
WRITER’S DIGEST we offer this book 
FREE and postpaid. 


Cloth Bound 
137 Pages 


ES 


om MAJORITY of the chapters in this book were published in WRITER'S 

DIGEST and at that time were consistently favored with complimentary, 
unsolicited remarks by our readers. The subjects discussed in the twelve chapters in 
the book include Plot, Setting, Atmosphere, Action, Incident, Dialogue, Characterization, 
Narrative, Interpretative Phrasing, Plausibility, Suspense and Climax. The book is written 
in a very readable style. Miss Reeve, the author, has been associated with editorial work 
most of her life and knows her subject thoroughly. We believe you will find this book 


of genuine practical value in training yourself to write well. . 





FIRST CLASS 


PERMIT No.17 
(Sec. 510; PL&R) 


Cincinnati, O. 














BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


NO POSTAGE STAMP NECESSARY IF MAILED IN THE UNITED STATES 














2c—POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY—2c 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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ried next morning to the Rue Drouot, I dis- 
covered that on the night before, in the 
middle of the air raid, my picture shop had 
gone out of business in a big way. One Ger- 
man victory after another. I was minded to 
say with Shy lock : “I never felt it until now.” 


VEN for the sake of the story, I will 

not pretend that this minor misadven- 
ture stiffened my will to victory. But I do 
remember feeling a faint if unjustifiable 
glow of personal triumph when, on a day in 
early December, after the American troops 
had marched to the Rhine and we were all 
savoring the experience of strolling unchal- 
lenged through the streets of Coblenz, there, 
looking out at me from a shop window, I 
saw a print of “Der heilige Hain” as ever 
was. Five minutes later, Damon Runyon, 
himself astroll in the thoroughfares of the 
bridgehead, found me still standing in front 
of the shop, staring pensively at a will-o’- 
the-wisp which seemed bent on both pursu- 
ing and eluding me, for the price tag was in 
full view and I had just remembered that in 
my jeans was no money at all. I did not even 
have that which was even more acceptable 
as currency in the Rhineland just then—a 
cake of soap. Indeed, all the soap supply of 
our outfit was gone, and our dreamy old 
mess sergeant was even then languishing in 
the brig, awaiting trial on the charge that he 
had given it all to sundry matrons in Trier 
in return for favors unspecified in the in- 
dictment. 


The kindly Runyon was so puzzled by my 
anachronistic absorption in the art of the 
late Arnold Bocklin that I was forced to 
tell him the story just as I have told it to 
you, and then work up a fairly convincing 
start of grateful surprise when he walked 
grandly into the shop and bought the picture. 


“Frohliche Wethnachten,”’ said the lavish 
old linguist, as he put it into my hands. 
“Und,” I replied, “ein glickliches Neujahr.” 
I rather had him there. 


SHALL not describe the immense 
amount of shenanigan involved in get- 
ting that print to Paris, beyond saying that 
it made the journey by ambulance, hidden 
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JUST SENT ONE OF MY CLIENTS... 


a check for $297.50 in payment of a story I sold for him to 
DIME MYSTERY BOOK MAGAZINE. Wh 

the lucky clients who cash in handsomely because they deal 
with a reliable, efficient authors’ agent, located in the heart 
of New o . publishing dstriet? Send for my folder today— 
it’s FR have been selling stories and articles for my 
clients pod ier 


JOSEPH LICHTSLAU, Authors’ A ent 
433 West 34th S New York City 








EXPRESSION 

Poems Worth While 
Mss. requested. Many valuable prizes. $2 a year. 
We also supply the poetry departments of three 
high-class newspapers. A splendid way to build up 
a following. Galaxy, our spring anthology, now in 
preparation. 


76 Heights Road Ridgewood, N. J. 








SEATTLE WRITERS’ SERVICE 


Manuscripts typed expertly, at 30c a thousand words. One 
carbon furnished. Grammatical corrections and market sug- 
gestions if desired. Research work by a graduate librarian 
with access to two large libraries. Typing fee should accom- 
pany script. Submit your research problem for estimate. 


MISS IRENE DAVIS 
7519 18th Ave. N. E. Seattle, Wash. 








TYPING SERVICE 


Neat, accurate typing on good quality bond paper, 
carbon free, 50c per 1,000 words, special rates on 
book lengths. Poetry le per line. Mailed flat. 
Mimeographing at reasonable rates. 


MRS. E. W. PLEASANTS 
P. O. Box 34 Paoli, Penna. 








AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements. Hammermill 
Bond Paper; errors in spelling, grammar, punctuation, 
paragraphing corrected; carbon copy, work guaranteed. 
50c per 1,000 words; books, 40c; poems, Ic per line. 
REVISION, MARKETS suggested if requested. 


RENA VAN CISE 
3531 LaSalle Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, accurately. 15c per page. Verse, Yc per line. 
Substantial reductions on mss. over 10,000 words. 
Carbon free. Postage paid one way. Corrections in 
grammar, punctuation, spelling. 


FRANCES TEBBETTS 
507 East 80th St. 





Seattle, Wash. 














NEW MARKETS Stories 
STORIES 
not generally known to writers. Let us help you get 
established with the syndicates, unlisted magazines, 
and mail order papers, now that the regular markets 
are so hard to make. c 
Stories rejected by the better paying magazines due 
to being overstocked are what we need. Commission 
of 10% payable after sale. Honest, efficient criticism 
free. 
Reading fee of $1 must accompany each script. Fee 
waived when we sell a few of your stories. 
Let us sell your stories. You will soon waste a dol- 
lar in misguided postage. 
Chamber of C 
1400 satisfied clients. ‘a 5 
Years of continuous advertising in Writer’s 
Digest. 


SHORT vine WRITERS 
Sales Department Cape Girardeau, Missouri 


e and Bank reference. 
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WE HAVE SOLD 


TWENTY STORIES 


TO THE 


HOLLYWOOD STUDIOS 


DURING THE PAST FEW MONTHS 





This is the best evidence in the world that producers 
WILL BUY if the story is in line with their require- 
ments and is submitted thru an accredited agent. 


Conditions at the studios have changed. No longer are 
they paying outrageous prices for published novels and 
stage plays. Producers are turning more and more to 
the ORIGINAL STORY written directly for the TALK- 
ING SCREEN. 


Independent producing companies, recognizing the thea- 
tre need for cheaper productions, are stronger and more 
numerous than ever. With an assured outlet for their 
product they represent an enhanced and ideal market 
for the original story. 


From the standpoint of the producer it makes no differ- 
ence whether you are KNOWN or UNKNOWN —as 
long as the agent can guarantee Authorship. THE 
STORY IS THE THING! The only thing that counts, 
and never before has the demand for suitable stories 
been as great as it is NOW. 


The opportunity is here for you-—-TODAY. Located on 
the ground here in Hollywood, in the center of TALK- 
ING PICTURE production, we are in a natural posi- 
tion to render a practical and worthwhile service. Bear 
in mind that it is in HOLLYWOOD where all stories 
are passed on and bought—not in New York, as prac- 
tically all of the major studios in New York have been 
shut down. Stories will be accepted by us in any form 
for FREE READING and REPORT. U.S. COPYRIGHT 
SERVICE through Universal Scenario Company, pro- 
vides protection before a manuscript is submitted to 
the Studios, and is offered only if the story is accept- 
able by us for representation. 


Our STUDIO REPRESENTATIVE personally submits 
the author’s detailed manuscript to those producers 
whose current requirements call for that particular 
type of story. NOWHERE can you find such a thoroly 
practical and efficient service. Send TODAY for FREE 
BOOKLET, “Original Stories Are Worth Money,” de- 
scribing in detail the opportunities as they exist TO- 
DAY—No cost or obligation, of course. 


WERTHEIM & NORTON, LTD. 


Exclusive Sales Representatives 
Universal Scenario Company 
518 Meyer Bldg., Western & Sierra Vista 
Hollywood, California 





A New Service For Writers 
— Who Want To Sell Stories 


For writers who want help in writing and 
revising their stories—who want counsel and 
advice as well as story analysis and criticism and 
marketing—we have a new complete service on a 
monthly basis. The charge is Five Dollars per 
month. 

If you really want to make money writing 
stories—to write what will sell—you'll find this 
new service worth many times its cost. Try it 
for a month—or write today for further details. 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 
65 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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under a blanket which also, by the way, con- 
cealed the tremulous person of the aforesaid 
mess sergeant, who had escaped from his 
guard and was starting A. W. O. L. for 
parts unknown. Nor shall I tell you how, 
against all the laws of the A. E. F., the pic- 
ture went from a French post office to a 


guardian appointed in New York. I need 
only describe how, myself back in New York 
the following year, I regained custody of it 
and, with the print still rolled in its card- 
board mailer, hurried around to the nearest 
picture-framer. This was a little place in 
Fifty-seventh Street across from Carnegie 
Hall, and blandly in charge as I walked in 
was the once distraught young picture-dealer 
of yesteryear. This time he was all affability, 
and at the sight of me he delved deep into 
what must be a prodigious memory. 


se 


Ah,” he cried, “the man who likes Bock- 
lin! Which one was it? Yes, yes, ‘Der 
heilige Hain” Ah, well, my friend, I can 
get it for you now.” 


I suppose I derived some slight malicious 
pleasure from unrolling my picture and 
sticking it under his nose. He was properly 
astonished. 


“Well, well,” he said, “where did you get 
it?” 


When I answered “In Coblenz,” he sup- 
pressed a visible and creditable impulse to 
tear it up and throw it in my face, but the 
rest of the transaction was carried out in 
moody silence. Anyway, he did frame it 
for me. 


LL of which I remembered only the 
A other day when I came upon his photo- 
graph in the rotogravures. He was seated at 
an elegant desk, signing things furiously. 
Beside him stood some minor functionary in 
such an obsequious posture as must have 
given him pleasure to watch. From the cap- 
tion I learn that he is Dr. Ernest Franz 
Sedgwick Hanfstaengl, that he was gradu- 
ated from Harvard in the Class of 1909, and 
that he is now confidential secretary to some 
German politician whose name, as I recall, 
is Hitler. 


Copyright April, ’23, The New Yorker. 
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Add One, Subtract One 


Last month one outdoors magazine died 
and one was born. Sportsman’s Digest 
merged with Hunter-Trader-Trapper of Co- 
lumbus. 

Last month appeared on the newsstands 
the first issue of All- Outdoors, 1653 
Wealthy Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
But the second issue of All-Outdoors was 
double dated April-May. This usually shows 
a certain amount of publisher’s indecision 
for the future so we suggest querying on 
scripts before going to any extensive work. 


THREE A-1 BOOKS 
RITER’S DIGEST is proud that 
the three best writer’s texts of re- 
cent years were each written by 

contributors to Writer’s Dicest—two of 
the authors being on exclusive contract with 
us. Jack Woodford’s “Trial and Error,” 
and Laurence D’Orsay’s “Stories You Can 
Sell” have been reviewed in past issues. 

The first is a hard hitting, hard boiled, 
cynical sermon written by a past master pro- 
fessional who has no inhibitions and no 
sacred cows. The second is a step by step 
analysis of eight stories, each previously 
published in fiction magazines, and each 
written by Mr. D’Orsay. The stories are 
appended with instructive, entertaining re- 
marks, showing exactly how they were 
written. 

And now to complete our informal tri- 
ology comes a third book, “Short Story Hits 
—1932” edited by Thomas H. Uzzell. 

Unlike the O'Brien and O. Henry yearly 
anthologies, “Short Story Hits” is of greater 
interest to the writer than to the layman be- 
cause there is so much in this book that the 
latter cannot fully appreciate. Of prime in- 
terest are the divisions of the book: “Pulp,” 
“Slick,” and “Quality.” 

Recognizing at the outset that fiction edi- 
tors are in the main divided to please three 
different story consumers: the dull; the lit- 
erate but conventional; and the appreciative, 
Mr. Uzzell has likewise divided his book. 
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“Your Palmer Course 


in Short 


Story Writing transmits quickly a 
knowledge of technique. You save 
the writer years of disappointment 


and useless toil.” 


eestsrcak, Siaar 7 GAscos- 


—Oommissioner of Public Works, New York 
State, and writer of over twenty short 
stories in “The Saturday Evening Post.’ 


LEARN TO WRITE 
WRITE TO EARN 


Colonel Frederick Stuart Greene, Commissioner of 
Public Works, New York State, holder of one of 
the three highest offices within the gift of the Gov- 
ernor of New York State—makes writing his pro- 
fessional side-line. Yet till he was forty, Colonel 
Greene had not sold a single short story. He then 
took the best short story course offered anywhere 
at that time (there was no Palmer Institute then). 
And later—for all his knowledge, his experience 
—the Palmer Short Story Course came to him as 


a revelation. 


Colonel Greene reads and rereads 


every book and every item in the Palmer Course. 

The Palmer Course is thorough on technique. 
It is intensive, authentic, personal, inspirational. 
With the new knowledge it imparts, your talent for 
writing can pay you generously in part-time or 


full-time work. 


Palmer courses are also endorsed by Rupert 
Hughes, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Katharine Newlin 
Burt, Gertrude Atherton, Carl Clausen, Julie M. 
Lippmann, Alex McLaren and Charles Kenyon. 


SEND IN THE COUPON NOW 


oo 








raze INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 


I am interested in: 


Name 


a ace eee oe 
Age: Over 187) 


Unaer 181 


Dept. 15U PALMER BupG., Hotitywoop, CALIF. 


D0 Fiction Writing [J Photoplay and Dialogue Writing 
(0 English and Self-Expression 
































Beginners 


Sa 


ON THE 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of fifty students in its Beginner's Indt- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 


Experienced students, or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of 
professional writing, and be able to com- 
pose good readable English in the ap- 
proved editorial style. Only sincere 
students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details, and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue and 
inspire you await sincere inquiries. 


— 
WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 EAST 12TH STREET 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing. This puts me under no obligation. 





Name 





I Address 








WrRiITER’S DIGEs!1 


Only | 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Monev 
back guarantee on all enrollments. 
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In the first section are four short story 
hits chosen from Blue Book, Short Stories, 
and two from Argosy. As literature each of 
the four are failures. 


Three of them are sound examples of the 
kind of thing that pulp paper editors want. 
The other, “With the Night Mail,” tells of 
an air mail pilot flying blind through hellish 
fog, trying to reach the bedside of his wife 
who is giving birth to a baby. It’s better 
written than even the better pulp paper story 
but is not a good example of what the pulp 
paper reader wants to read. 


One story such as that an issue is all a 
pulp editor may dare. If you want to know 
if your work is pulp grade, match it up with 
the other three stories in the first section of 
Short Story Hits. 


HE second section covers the slick field. 

Six stories are selected ; three from Col- 
lier’s, two from Saturday Evening Post; and 
one from Cosmopolitan. We liked best Albert 
Richard Wetjen’s story of the big whale. 
All of these stories have unquestioned sur- 
face sparkle. Each of the writers sewed 
into their respective story a bit of humor 
that complimented the reader along for 
understanding it. Each of the stories begins 
gloriously. Mr. Wetjen’s ms. on the whale 


begins: 


HREE of them were fighting, and two of 

them hoped to eat the third. The thresher 
shark, one fork of his tail enormously elongated, 
leaped clear of the sea and brought that tail down 
with a crack that could be heard three miles away. 
There was a tremendous flurry in the water and 
into the thick of it the swordfish charged with all 
the fury and velocity of a shell shot from a gun, 
a white bubbling wake streaming out behind him. 
His aim was true but the trouble was his target 
did not keep still. . . . There was a flurry and 
then a pair of massive jaws sheared together and 
the swordfish was gone. He had been well over 
fifteen feet in length but that did not matter. He 
was little more than an appetizer. 


The thresher shark turned to flee as disaster 
overtook his companion, but behind him there 
came in wrath and thunder some one hundred tons 
of vindictive sperm whale. The case spread over 
six miles of ocean. 
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How utterly different from the quality 
story (also in this book) which begins: 


S he read he could hear the clock ticking in 

the bedroom, and he recalled that every time 
the little house was empty the clock suddenly be- 
gan to tick loudly enough to be heard throughout 
the first floor. 


Glance if you will, at another beginning 
taken from a slick paper story: “Three Little 
Words’ by George F. Worts. 


TEN minutes to train time. And he wasn’t here 
yet. Well, that Patricia reflected, was a relief. 
That was just swell. That was, in fact, perfectly 
grand. He wouldn't have to stand around waiting 
for her. Men these days didn’t care for girls they 
had to stand around waiting for. Men liked their 
women on time. 


And again contrast this opening to an- 
other quality story opening from the Mer- 
cury: 


MANDA lay inert and burning hot in the 
44% sand on the little beach, under a huge red 
July sun like a fat zinnia in the blue sky. The 
sky made the sun look redder and the sun made 
the sky look bluer. She stared at the sun through 
slitted eyes and watched it get smaller, contract, 
and then burst open redder than ever, so hot that 
she could imagine that it sang, a sizzling, piercing 
hum of heat. 

She turned herself over in the lazy yellow sift 
of sand and felt her backbone burn and melt, her 
limbs slide sensuously against the dry warmth 
under. Her pale green bathing suit was still wet, 
hot wet and she imagined herself lying there with 
a drift of condensing steam rising up from her 
into the sun, all damp darkness and vicious liquids 
leaving her and rising, leaving her as clean and 
hard and chalky dry as a piece of coral. 


More important than the value of the 
stories themselves, as examples to study for 
style, is the opportunity Short Story Hits 
offers for writers to compare conveniently 
the three types of fiction: pulp, slick, and 
quality. 


HE third group is devoted to the qual- 

ity or literary story. Just as a bright 
columnist recently remarked that we only 
have elections in this country to prove that 
the Literary Digest was right in the first 
place, so we only have anthologies to prove 
that the magazine Story is America’s most 
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Criticism—Market Advice 


e Send me your latest story or article or book 
for analysis and market advice. Your trou- 
ble may be slight and easily corrected. One 
book client last month said: “You are a 
treasure. Thanks ever so much. Your 
whole letter is very helpful.”” Another book 
client stated: “I am glad I came to you. 
You gave me just the help I needed and 
will give you more of my work soon.’ 

The fee is small: $1.00 lee lst 1,000 words 
and 25¢ each additional 1,000 words. This 
fee covers everything you want to know. 

Send 10c for ‘“‘Wimmer’s Manuscript Sales 
Plan.” Free booklet, “Help For Writers.” 


DON H. WIMMER 
Literary Critic and Adviser 
Suite 157, 1512 N. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ill. 








ACCURATE TYPING 


Manuscripts carefully, accurately, and promptly 
typed. Errors in spelling, grammar, etc., corrected. 
Carbon copy free. 40¢ per 1,000 words. Poetry 2c 


per line. 
M. ISABEL CARLSON 
355 Hazeldell, R. D. 1 Arlington, California 





WORK TO A SALABLE PLOT 


We furnish plots, guaranteed original, complete, and having 
the essentials required for the popular market. Many writers do 
their best work when they are freed from the mechanics of plot 
construction and able to devote themselves entirely to writing 
the story. If you are one of them, provide yourself with a work- 
able plot for a melodramatic love story and write for your 
market. Charge, $2.00 each, by money order. 


EARL JEROME, 34 E. 39th St., New York City 








_ EXPERT TENNESSEE TYPIST 


5e per 1,000 words, 30c on book lengths, poems lc per line, 
one carbon copy, postage paid, accurate and prompt service. If 
you want me to handle for market there is additional handling 
charge of $1. 10% commission charged if sold to magazine, ex- 
tra 25% if sold to movies. is service open to all writers, as 
well as clients. If you think your stories have movie possibili- 
ties, you should let me handle. All fees whether for typing or 
handling service or both must accompany manuscripts. 


Katherine Nagle, P. 0. Box 2214, DeSoto Sta., Memphis, Tenn. 


Sell Your SNAPSHOTS 


Magazines, Newspapers and Advertisers clamoring for new pious. 
They'll buy them from YOU if you learn how to go about it. Make 
your camera pay you good money—spare time or full time. Read how 
others do it. Send for FREE BOOK, “Cashing In On Your Cam- 
era.”’ Earn right while you learn how to take the kind of newsy, 
human-interest pictures thet publications want—and how and where 
to sell them with help of our_un- 


limited een Service. Mail 
card _ or __ letter. UNIVERSAL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS, Inc., Dept. 
65, 10 W. 33rd St., New York City. 


















Could Your Story Be Filmed? 


You may have just the story or plot idea that 
will sell if presented by a reliable agent. 

For 13 years I have been successfully SELL- 
ING screen stories to producers at prices from 
$500.00 to $12,000.00. 

Through my accredited service, stories I read 
and o. k. WILL receive editorial consideration. 
No copyright or revision charges. Learn about 
this profitable market—all explained in my free 
booklet, | “Inside Facts About Talking Picture 
Stories.” Write today. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Dept. S-10 
215 Baine Studio Bldg., Hollywood, Cal. 
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WRriTEr’s DicEst 





SHORT SHORT STORIES 
AND POETRY WANTED 
HE GALLEON PRESS. an- 


nounces that it is now ready to 
consider contributions for its 1933 
issues of “The American Short Short 
Story” and “Modern American Poetry.” 
These two anthologies will be pub- 
lished during the fall season of 1933. 


The cordial reception accorded these 
two publications in 1932 by both readers 
and critics has encouraged the publish- 
ers to issue these two volumes yearly. 
Short Short Stories to be eligible must 
be hitherto unpublished stories not ex- 
ceeding 1200 words. Poetry must be 
unpublished work not exceeding 32 
lines for each poem. Submission to 
both volumes may be made under the 
same cover. 

The Galleon Press has prepared an at- 
tractive prospectus detailing the com- 
plete rules for submission and listing 
six prizes that will be awarded for the 
best manuscripts submitted. No read- 
ing or critical fees. All manuscripts 
will be promptly acknowledged. 

e td 


Address all manuscripts and inquiries to 
WILLARD KEENE, Secretary 
THE GALLEON PRESS 
15 West 24th Street New York, N. Y. 











Writers’ Supplies 






No. 11, $1. 


elsewhere West of the Rockies, add 10%. 





4415 CENTER AVENUE 


Announcements 


(1) In answer to inquiries, we do NOT type manuscripts. We will be glad to furnish inquirers with 
the names of typists who patronize us; we know they use first class materials and are experts. 
(2) To the authors who have remitted incorrect amounts: we are cancelling the sums owed us. 

In the future, when this occurs, we will ship C. O. D. for the balance rather than carry the 
accounts on our books. The amounts shown here are the ones to be remitted. Sale prices in an 
earlier issue of Writer’s Digest are not valid after the month in which the issue appears. 

And now that we’re through announcing, we invite you to choose your stationery needs from 
the following list of high class, reasonably priced materials. Realizing that your needs may outclass 
your pocketbook—no shame to admit this any more!—we offer a 10% discount on orders of $4 or 
more and a 15% discount on orders of $6 or more. 

Staunch Karolton Envelopes, 32 Ib. glazed kraft; 25 9x12 and 25 94%x12%, $1.40; for one fold 
of the manuscript, 25 6x9 and 25 644x9%, 95c; if you fold the sheet twice, use 50 No. 10 and 50 


Typewriter ribbons, evenly inked, long wearing, 75c; 2 for $1.25; carbon paper, 50 sheets, 75c; 
manuscript covers, 9x15%, 50 for 90c; erasers 
Hammermill Bond Paper, leading seller to writers: 500 sheets 16 Ilb., $1.25; 20 Ib., $1.60. 
Ripple Finish, $2. A rag-content paper, Arena Bond, $2.25. Delphian Bond, a special light weight 
paper that saves postage, $1.10. All 8%xl1, of course. Manuscript boxes, 5 for 60c. NOTE: If 
you live in a Pacific Coast state and your order includes mss. paper, add 15% to help defray postage; 


(not sold separately), 10c. 


Remit any convenient way. Liberal discount to writers’ clubs. 


Price booklet, 5c. Samples and price booklet, 
your first order. We cannot answer inquiries without proper remittance. 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER ¢ DEPT. D 


SPOTLIGHT No. 9— “Formula and Six Methods of Writing the Short-Short 
Story” ($1) and “Checks and Double Checks,” valuable 75c book for writers, 
both for $1.10. Particulars of the Plot Genie free with this order, if you wish. 
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consistent vehicle for carrying pure litera- 
ture. Of the ten quality short stories in- 
cluded in Short Story Hits, the Mercury, 
Atlantic, Scribner's and Story, each is rep- 
resented by two stories. Story is only issued 
every other month, pays very little in com- 
parison for its material, is not on the news- 
stands, until last month had only 600 circu- 
lation, and is hardly ever advertised. Yet its 
material ranks with the best of the other 
magazines, if not higher. Story, incidentally, 
is beautifully printed, and worth binding in 
cloth. 

Concluding the reprinting of his story hits, 
Mr. Uzzell swings into critical notes on each 
story. That is followed by a very well done 
chapter in Mr. Uzzell’s best style on story 
technique. There is also a four page appen- 
dix on Technical Analysis that we didn’t 
understand. But the other 322 pages are 
very much worth your while. Short Story 
Hits is really a writer’s hand book, and of- 
fers much more to the writer than to the lay 
reader because of the splendid opportunities 
it presents for close-up study of what the 
editors want. It’s a book to own 
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10c. You may deduct this sum when you send 





PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 














































Market Odds and Ends 
Chain Store Management, 180 N. Michigan Ave- 


nue, Chicago, Ill., is in the market for authentic 
lively articles of interest to the personnel in any 
department of the food chain store field, includ- 
ing the highest executives, sales managers, super- 
visors, warehouse foremen and workmen, buyers, 
store managers, grocery department managers, meat 
department managers, fruit and vegetable depart- 
ment managers, truck drivers, etc. 

S. G. Swift, Editor, Toilet Requisites, 250 Park 
Avenue, New York, desires articles which deal 
with some specific phase of merchandising toilet 
goods rather than general articles about a toilet 
goods department. 

V. Moynahan, Mg. Ed., Radio Merchant, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, suggests that before 
going to the trouble of preparing an article to be 
queried, giving the gist of the story the writer 
has in mind, and outlining the high points, also ad- 
vising whether any photographs are available. 

The Haire Publishing Company, 1170 Broadway, 
New York City, publishers of The Corset and Un- 
derwear Review, Infants’ and Children’s Review, 
Dress Essentials, Housewares Merchandising, 
China-Glass Guide, Linens and Domestics, Notion 
and Novelty Review, reports that it welcomes con- 
tributions, but rather than long eulogistic inter- 
views with buyers or merchants containing very 
little actual news or inspirational value, would pre- 
fer shorter articles describing special sales, pro- 
motional ideas of any kind, merchandising accom- 
plishments or real news of current activities. 


New Editors 


James Dalton is now editor of Motor, succeed- 
ing Ray W. Sherman. 

J. F. Koellisch is now editor of The Plumbing 
and Heating Contractor's Trade Journal, succeed- 
ing R. G. Bookhout. 





Discontinued Publications 
The Institutional Jobber, 222 East 42d St., New 
York City. 


The Post, General Foods Corp., 250 Park Ave., 
New York City (Grocery trade). 

Capper’s Magazine, Topeka, Kans, (a magazine 
for business executives). 

Awning & Shade Record, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





DEAR Ep1ror : 

We are in the market for detective stories. Can 
use one novelette of approximately 10,000 words 
and five shorts equivalent to 20,000 words per issue. 

“DETECTIVE,” for which this material is re- 
quired, will be published monthly, size 8%4x11¥%. 
The first issue, July number, will be placed on sale 
June 15th and succeeding issues on the 15th of each 
month following. 

The writer was associated with the MUNSEY 
publications for many years and plans a magazine 
that will have real merit and sales value. Regular 
rates will be paid. 

I will appreciate an announcement of this new 
market for writers in the next issue of your publi- 


cation. 
J. J. Harvey, 
Delo Publications, 
7 West 22nd Street, New York. 
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BUYS A NEW 
REMINGTON 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 
Special 7-Day Free Trial Offer 


Think of it! You can buy a new standard 
Remington Portable Typewriter for but 10c a 
day. Standard keyboard. Small and capital 
letters. Beautiful finish. Carrying case included 
free. Exceptional money-making 

opportunities. Write today. Say: 
Please tell me how I can get 
a new Remington Portable 
typewriter on your special 
7-day free trial offer for 
but 10c a day. Remington 
Rand Inc., Dept. Wi, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


a 









SELL ALLUYNOA STORY RIGHTS! 


For maximum returns, 5 ways: Play, Serial, etc. 
Stories; articles. World market. Fee, 15,000 words, 
$1. Collaborate on suitable stories. Published stories 
for screen. Screen Music. $20 prize: Before Sept., 
best mss., Novel, screen angle; Scenario; or Radio 
continuity, 13, 26, 39, 52 dramatic episodes, % hr. 


> ALL-RIGHT STORY AGENCY < 
Box 1194 Hollywood, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


For those who are not lured by large promises but 
desire really professional instruction, sympathetic frank- 
ness instead of flattery, and a teacher with a thorough 
knowledge who does not have to rely upon endless tech- 
nicalities and formal rules. Mr. Hoffman’s standing in 
the magazine world is known. An editor for 25 years 
(Adventure, McClure’s, Delineator, etc.) he is particu- 
larly known as a friend, helper and developer of new 
writers. His two books on fiction writing are standard; 
he has proved his own fiction ability. Individual in- 
struction only; no classes, no set courses, no assistants. 
No marketing—that is a specialty in itself, requiring 
full time for best results. No poetry, plays or scenarios. 
A specialty is made of “‘one-man” courses, the course 
in each case being entirely dependent upon the needs 


of that case. 
Carmel, N. Y. 








$ § RADIO ROYALTIES § § 


CASH IN on this tremendous, rich new field that 
is paying big money to writers with good ideas for 
Radio Broadcast. 

You do not have to be an experienced writer. 
You may be just as capable of writing for Radio 
as other successful writers who are today in the 
big money. 

This is not a school. We have no courses or 
books to sell. But our Free Booklet, WRITING 
F ADIO, describes the most complete and 
practical service for writers ever offered. 

Our Sales Department submits to a selected list 
of Broadasting Stations on a commission basis. 
Also such Radio material that has Talking Picture 
possibilities is submitted through Personal R 
sentation to the Hollywood Motion Picture Studios. 

Send today for our Big Free Book on WRITING 
FOR RADIO. No cost or obligation. 


Universal Radio Service 


101 Meyer Bldg. 


Sierra Vista at Western Avenue 
Hollywood, California 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 


(More than 25 years’ experience in all branches 
of literary work) presents the following 


$1.00—Get Acquainted Offer-$1.00 


For careful reading, criticism and marketing ad- 
vice on one manuscript up to 6,000 words, 
(please send return postage). 

Also reduced rates on all types and lengths, to 
meet present conditions. Tell us what you have 
—fiction, articles, verse—and the length of your 
Ms. and learn the lowest charge consistent with 
prompt and conscientious service. 

Standard text-books for writers. Catalogue. Bank 
and clients’ -references. 








— Editors — 
James Knapp Reeve & Agnes M. Reeve 
Dept. D. Franklin, Ohio 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to editors’ requirements, 30c per 
1,000 words; poetry, lc per line; carbon copy. Ex; 

enced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. Write for 
special rates on fost lengths, criticism and revision. 


GRACE M. BOYER 
12 Grace Street Harrisburg, Pa. 











EDITORS NEED MANUSCRIPTS! 


WE supply manuscripts to publishers, by direct edi- 
torial contacts in New York. Send us your stories, 
books, plays—WE SELL THEM OR TELL YOU WHY! 
No fees for established authors. New writers intelli- 
gently assisted. Prompt and responsible service. 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
65 Fifth Avenue New York City 


AMERICAN SPEECH, a quar- 
terly magazine about the vari- 
eties of U. S. speech. A “handbook” 
for any writer who ever uses dia- 
logue. $1.00 a copy; $4.00 a year. 
Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York City. 











AMBITIOUS WRITERS! 


Let my experience help you to success. One dollar and return 
postage with your best short story will bring straight-from- 
the-shoulder criticism and helpful advice. Letter-perfect typ- 
ing (with carbon copy), 30c a_ thousand words. Poetry, 2c a 
line. (Transactions by mail only.) 


EUSTIS E. HUNTER 
8 Chesterton Street Boston, Mass. 








WRITING THAT PAYS 


“‘Ways for Writers’’ contains practical instructions covering 8 
real professions for writers. Each has a big market and pays 
well. Not a ‘‘course’ or “‘get rich quick’’ scheme, but simple 
information by which anyone can make writing pay. No aspir- 
ing writer can be without this book. Postpaid one dollar cash 


or money order. 
c. F. HILL 


11914 N. 6th Ave. Quincy, Il. 








TRADE JOURNAL ARTICLES 


Prompt and efficient service in the trade journal field. Thor- 
ough knowledge of editorial requirements. If articles are sal- 
able, we can save time and postage. If not salable, we tell you 
Reading charge, (refunded on sales) $1 for one or more 

ts up to 3,000 words. No fiction. 


TRADE FEATURE SERVICE 
670 North Limestone St. Springfield, Ohio 
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True Detective Mysteries 
(Continued from page 37) 


tion men have found that many readers of 
this type of magazine are women and gen- 
erally the true case involving women finds a 
ready welcome. 

Primary markets with their basic prefer- 
ences (which are often waived for the un- 
usual story) are: 

True Detective Mysteries and The Master 
Detective, both issued by Macfadden Publi- 
cations, 1926 Broadway, New York, and 
edited by John Shuttleworth. The require- 
ments are identical, with T. D. M. being 
given preference of cases. Mr. Shuttle- 
worth wants true detective crime stories 
written under an official’s by-line in short 
stories of from 2,000 to 7,000 words and 
serials in installments of 6,000 to 7,000 
words. These two books hold more closely 
to the out-and-out mystery story than their 
competitors. All stories must be accom- 
panied by actual photographs or lists of 
available pictures. The rate of payment is 
144c a word and upon acceptance with addi- 
tional payment of from $1 to $5 for photo- 
graphs used. Mr. Shuttleworth will provide 
detailed instructions and case cards on re- 
quest. 

Real Detective, recently moved from 
Chicago to 1,300 Paramount Building, New 
York, under new ownership. West F. Peter- 
son has succeeded Edwin Baird as editor and 
requires well written, striking, true illustra- 
ted crime stories and detective mystery short 
stories of lengths up to 7,000, and novelettes 
of varying lengths. Queries about proposed 
stories are welcomed. The payment is lc to 
2c a word on acceptance with $3 each for 
accepted photographs. 

Startling Detective Adventures, 529 South 
?th Street, Minneapolis, edited by Douglas 
Lurton, requires true, illustrated, crime 
stories and detective mysteries of a startling 
nature; shorts 1,000 to 5,000 words and 
serials in 4,000 word installments. Official 
by-lines are desirable but not imperative. 
Excellent photographs are required. Imme- 
diate queries on newly developing cases are 
appreciated. Case outline blanks and an in- 
struction sheet will be mailed on receipt of 
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stamped, addressed envelope. Payment is 1c 
a word and up on acceptance with a mini- 
mum of $3 additional for each accepted 
photograph. Prompt reports are assured. 

Aside from these four primary and active 
markets there are a number of pulp paper 
mystery story magazines that occasionally 
publish true stories as variety. 

Liberty magazine, Lincoln Square, New 
York, occasionally prints true crime mys- 
tery stories, generally by special arrange- 
ment with the writer. 

The Blue Book magazine, 230 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, true experience contests are 
open to adventuresome true crime or mys- 
tery cases. 

Mystery Magazine of the Tower group, 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, occasionally 
uses true mysteries. 

Real America, 1050 N. LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, edited by Edwin Baird, will pub- 
lish exposes of graft and corruption and 
other crimes of a current nature dealing with 
vital problems. 

Occasionally True Confessions, 529 South 
?th Street, Minneapolis, prints true crime 
confessions of girls and women involved 
in the underworld when the cases involve 
love and emotion. 


Earth’s Fragile Children 
(Continued from page 41) 


Both are comparatively new magazines, but 
will probably make the grade. Writes Car- 
dinal LeGros of Neophyte: “We prefer the 
short lyric type of verse, although longer 
poems of exceptional merit are used. Three 
prizes of $2.00 each are awarded for the 
three best poems in each number . . . Several 
book, song and other prizes are also, from 
time to time, offered. We report within two 
weeks.” Address : 6650 Fyler Ave., St. Louis, 
Missouri. And writes the editor of Shards, 
Constance Deming Lewis: “We give $10 
for the best poem in each issue, $5 for sec- 
ond best, and free subscriptions to the first, 
second, and third honourable mentions... ” 
Reports promptly. Prefers short poems, 
fifty lines the limit. Address — Box 2007, 
Augusta, Georgia. 
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WINS $500 PRIZE 


Burton 
Student 
Also Sells 
20 Stories 


The experiences of others 
show how you, too, can 
make money in the fascinat- 
ing work of writing. The 
following letter from May 
May Hall Thompson Hall Thompson, Winkelman, Ari- 

zona, is one of many reports of 
success received from Richard Burton students. 
_ “In December my $500.00 prize story entitled, ‘A Fight- 
ing Chance’ was published. I also sold ‘The Tenderfoot 
Girl.’ Altogether I have had twenty stories accepted be- 
sides several poems, since completing the Richard Burton 
Course. Your training in Creative Writing has been prac- 
tical as well as inspirational. One of my lessons, after be- 
ing corrected in accordance with your instructions, sold on 
its first trip out. Since taking your course, I am getting 
on, 

Many others with writing ambitions have found the 
way to success through the stimulus, guidance and train- 
ing offered by 


Richa Burton Cownse 

js Or : " , ti 

It brings you the quality of 
instruction you get at leading 
universities. It gives you the 
full benefit of the rich experi- 
ence, sound judgment and rare 
teaching ability of Dr. Rich- 
ard Burton, noted teacher, 
editor, critic, lecturer and author. 
This course includes the Short Story, 
Article Writing and Journalism. It 


is clear, direct and easy to under- 
stand, with individual criticism of 











Dr. Burton each lesson. It opens for you a fas- 
cinating way of earning money. 
Dr. Burton’s FREE Analysis Test 


of your writing ability may prove a revelation to you, as it has to 
many others. If you have ever had any desire to write, it will open 
your eyes to your own possibilities and opportunities. Write for it 
ae age and occupation. No obligation—no salesman 


RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Inc. 


502-3 Burton Bidg., 9-11 Main St. N. E. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Richard Burton Schools, Inc., 
502-3 Burton Bldg., 9-11 Main St., N.E., --— 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Please send me Dr. Burton’s Analysis 
Test and information about the Richard 


Burton Course in Short Story Writing, 
without obligating me in any way. 





Name 





Age Occupation 





Address 
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SHORT-SHORT STORY WRITERS! 


The creator of the PLOT GENIE, Wycliffe A. Hill, has 
snalyzed all the ‘‘short-shorts’’ in LIBERTY and COL- 
LiER’S for two years past and has revealed the Formula 
and the SIX methods that are used to put in the ‘‘trick’’ 


ending, surprise twist or dramatic punch. This sualvels is 
accompanied by the “‘thumb-nail’’ synopses of 100 of the 
best published ‘‘short-shorts’’. It is instructive and valu- 
able to every writer and easily worth $100.00 to any author 
who is interested in writing ‘‘short-shorts’’—the $500.00 
kind. Price only $1.00. 

The comedy element is important in story writing. We 
also offer Mr. Hill’s new ANALYSIS OF COMEDY, 
which segregates the basic comedy situations and analyzes 
100 jokes = ty stories. Something ABSOLUTELY 

or $1.00 if ordered with any of our 
other ‘pubieatine.” 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
829 Union Ins. Bldg. 





Los Angeles, Calif. 








Learn to Write 
Humor 


Humor is the open door to column writing, 
which pays as high as $250,000 yearly. Hu- 
morous short stories sell for as much as $1,000 
each. I teach how to write witty paragraphs, 
epigrams, dialogue, “jokes,” jingles, verses, 
humorous articles, and short stories. As 

about my sales and collaboration service. Also 
ask for Sample Lesson “W” FREE. 

JACK PANSY 
2041 East 64th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















A Limited Number of Pupils Will Be 
Accepted for 
A COURSE IN VERSE-WRITING 


(Contributor to the Nation, The 
fag Yorker, The 7 Digest, 
Boston ranscript A.’s 

“Coming Tower,” the oe 
City Star, The New York Herald, 
Voices, Braithwaite Anthology, 
Thomas Moult’s Best Poems of 
: 1932, etc., etc.) 

NOT class instruction 

NOT mimeographed lessons 

SPECIAL HELP for the individual when 


he most needs it 
345 SOUTH ORANGE DRIVE, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
(Phone Oregon 0962 for local students) 


By ANNE 
HAMILTON 











-—— TYPISTS WANTED! 


Make your typewriter earn good money 
for you during your spare hours, typing 
manuscripts for authors. 


Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER’ S DIGEST will bring to you? 


Write today for advertising 
rate cord and full details. 
Advertising Manager 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 


22 E. 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 











General, Literary and Fiction 


American Mayfair, 17 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. Nellie Revell, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
35c a copy; $4. year. “We use sports, society, and 
general articles. We report within ten days, and 
pay 40c a printed line, 10 days after publication.” 

Dime Western Magazine, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. Rogers Terrill, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We want shorts 
up to 6,000 words; novelettes, 10,000 to 12,000; 
novels, 20,000. Realistic, honestly motivated, dra- 
matically written yarns dealing with any period of 
the white man’s West prior to the radio and the 
automobile. Must pack emotional punch and carry 
the glamour of the Old West. Will not use hack- 
neyed plots nor gun-dummy motivation. Unusual 
off-trail yarns, if they pack drama and emotional 
punch, are welcome. We report promptly and pay 
high rates on publication.” 

Doc Savage Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. John L. Nanovic, Editor. Issued month- 
ly. “We want short stories that have American 
heroes in various settings of adventure and color- 
ful atmosphere. There is no limitation as to plot 
or territory. The whole world can be used for the 
action; any type of adventure or thrilling story 
can be utilized. We do, however, steer clear of 
‘dated’ stories of the past decade. Stories laid in 
other countries, before the World War, are not 
taboo, though, if they are interesting.” 

Flying Aces Magazine, 67 West 44th Street, New 
York City. A. A. Wyn. Issued monthly; 15c a 
copy; $1.50 a year. “We want war-air novelets, 
twelve to fifteen thousand words; war-air shorts, 
four to seven thousand words; occasional modern 
air adventure shorts, colorful settings. We need 
shorts particularly at the present time. We use 
neither photographs nor poetry. We report within 
two weeks, and pay lc a word on publication.” 

Golden Book Magazine, 55 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Mrs. Frederica P. Field, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy; $3 a year. “We want 
translations of short stories, plays and verse of 
high literary quality which have not previously 
been done into English. Length; 5,000 words. Pay- 
ment according to merit on acceptance.” 

Home Digest, Book Bldg., Detroit, Michigan. 
“We are interested primarily in health articles and 
our publication is strictly vegetarian. General ar- 
ticles about the home and home life are occasion- 
ally used. The desired length is between 800 and 
1,000 words. We report within ten days, and pay 
from one to two cents a word instead of the flat 
rate of two cents paid heretofore. Payment on 
publication.” 

The Home Magazine, A Tower Magazine, 55 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. Sold in the Wool- 
worth stores. 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We use 
vibrant colorful fiction of a type that will interest 
the woman of today. We do not desire subtle char- 
acter studies but stories with a warm sympathetic 
appeal. We use short short stories of a thousand 
words and short stories from three to five thou- 
sand words. We emphasize our Home Service fea- 
tures but these are mostly the work of a highly 
efficient office staff. A few special articles are 
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used but these are gerierafly on an assignment basis. 
Payment is on acceptance on terms agreed upon 
with the author.” 

The Illustrated Love Magazine. A Tower Mag- 
azine, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Sold in 
the Woolworth stores. 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. 
“We use mostly fiction, with a romantic, fast-mov- 
ing background. The length of the stories may 
range from one thousand words for short shorts to 
five thousand words for short stories, and from 
twelve thousand to fifteen thousand words for 
uovelets. Occasional special articles are used but 
almost always these are done on assignment. We 
pay on acceptance at rates agreed upon with the 
author.” 

The Mystery Magasine, A Tower Magazine, 55 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. Sold in the Wool- 
worth Stores. 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We use 
mostly fiction with a romantic mystery background 
and, while we use stories of detection, we prefer 
action and color. Also, short stories of from 
twelve to fifteen thousand words; a few true 
tories or special articles and these always on as- 
signment. We pay on acceptance at rates agreed 
upon by the author.” 

The New England Courier, R. F. D. 2, Water- 
bury, Conn. Mr. James L. Ives, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 5c a copy; 25c a year. “We want poetry, 
short articles (200 to 1,000 words), particularly 
articles on the collecting of stamps, coins, match- 
box labels, medals, postcards, books, antiques, etc., 
also unusual hobbies. We use small photos cover- 
ing the item mentioned above. We use also nature 

and rural life poetry. We pay on publication.” 

The New Movie Magazine, A Tower Magazine, 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City. On sale in the 
Woolworth stores. 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We 
obtain most of our material from a staff of expert 
movie writers in Hollywood who work on definite 
assignments, but we are always eager for new 
ideas dealing with the human interest and glam- 
orous side of the films. It would save new writer’s 
time if they would submit any ideas intended for 
us in the form of a brief synopsis, and prompt, 
sympathetic attention is always assured. We pay 
on acceptance, at rates agreed upon with the 
author.” 

Nick Carter Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. John L. Nanovic, Editor. Issued 
monthly. Requirements similar to those of The 
Shadow Magazine, “The trend in this magazine is 
more toward the private detective, rather than the 
police officer. However, stories submitted for 
The Shadow Magazine are automatically judged 
for Nick Carter Magazine also, and vice versa. We 
pay lc a word and up on acceptance.” 

Novelty News, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. Frank H. Waggoner, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 30c a copy; $3 a year. “We do not pur- 
chase unsolicited articles. Where outstanding cam- 
paigns have been conducted and completed, corre- 
spondents are invited to query us regarding same, 
and if wanted, detailed instructions as to how the 
story is to be covered will be sent. We do not use 
poetry. We report within one week, and pay lc 
a word on publication.” 

The Parents’ Magazine, 114 East 32nd Street, 
New York City. Clara Savage Littledale, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $2 a year. “We want 
articles on health, family relationships, home- 
making and on subjects relating to the baby, pre- 
school child, and adolescent, 2,500 to 3,000 words in 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Able Criticism 
@ Helps Able 
@ Writers Sell 


For fourteen years The 
Criticism Department of 
WRITER'S DIGEST has been 
instrumental in helping hun- 
dreds of writers to success 
each year. 


All scripts addressed to our 
Criticism Department re- 
ceive the personal atten- 
tion of the Editor of WRIT- 
ER'S DIGEST. 


The rates are $I for each 
1,000 words. This includes 
detailed criticism, revision 
suggestions, an analysis of 
your ability, and concrete 
marketing advice taken 
from our own files. Prompt 
service. 


Send scripts with check to 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East I2th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 












Writer’s DicEst 





ANY REJECTED STORY 


MAY SELL. An instructor, fiction writer, and 
lately associate editor of an all-story magazine will 
assist you in replanning and writing your short 
stories, cinemas and dramas for the market at $1 
and postage each. Longer manuscripts $1 and post- 
age for each 5,000 words. You retain ownership. 
Take the advantage of my editorial experience, 
fiction writing, sixteen years of research and the 
discovery of a new and successful approach. An 
original school of writing. 


FULL COLLABORATION. Devotion solely 
to your interest at the sacrifice price is in order to 
contact writers who are able to collaborate. Your 
cash dollar and half of the proceeds when the story 
is sold is the total cost of collaboration. 


DR. JAMES NEPTHALI TRACY 
180 S. Main Street Memphis, Tenn. 











“PUBLICITY WRITING FOR PROFIT” 
Explains how you can quickly and easily qualify to 
earn from $50 to $250 per week and up in this fasci- 
nating and highly respected profession. Thousands of 
positions opening. Writers — send for this interesting 

let today — it’s Free! 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
900 Union Insurance Bidg., Los Angeles, California 








ORDER YOUR COPY 
OF THE 
1933 WRITER'S YEAR BOOK 
TODAY 
THE PRICE IS ONLY 25c 





MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed to conform to editors’ requirements, accurately, 
neatly, promptly. One carbon copy. 50c_ per 
thousand words. Poetry, 2c per line. Special rates 
on book manuscripts, 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 
Formerly 30 Kilsyth Road, Brookline. Mass. 








AUTHORS! WRITERS! 


Get your manuscripts typed to please the editors 
by an experienced, prompt, and accurate typist. 
Minor corrections, carbon copy, 40¢ per thousand 
words, rates on books. Market suggestions if re- 
quested. 


BELINDA A. LAVOLD 
Big Timber, Montana 








SHORT-STORIES WANTED 


5,000 words or less—any type. Criticism given all 
manuscripts. Fee of $1.50 must be sent with each 
manuscript submitted. 


CONTEMPORARY FICTION BUREAU 
Box 741 New Bedford, Mass. 











FREE! 5,000 WORDS! FREE! 


5,000 words of first manuscript typed free. Addi- 
tional wordage, 40c per 1,000. Prompt, efficient 
typing, according to current editorial requirements. 
Corrections in grammar, punctuation, and spelling. 
Best quality Bond, one carbon copy, careful mailing. 
A pleasing appearance helps sell your manuscript. 


EMORY L. McFADDEN e Pylesville, Maryland 
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Your Detective Stories 
(Continued from page 29) 


issues of the magazines to which you intend 
to submit manuscripts. Then, when your 
stories are written, make sure that they are 
as well written and as well plotted, though 
original, as the stories which the editors are 
buying. 

Here is a brief summary which will guide 
you in your reading. 

If you wish to write the menace story, 
read Dime Detective (but remember it uses 
only novelettes between 10,000 and 25,000 
words) and Ten Detective Aces. This latter 
market uses short stories between 1,000 
and 15,000 words. In the novelettes a little 
pseudo-science is permissable. 


You will also find occasional mystery- 
menace stories in Clues, All Detective and 
Detective Fiction Weekly, though these 
three markets use more detective-action than 
menace stories. Shorts should be between 
1,000 and 5,000. Ten Detective Aces uses 
some action-detective stories, though it pre- 
fers the menace yarn. 

Shadow and Detective Fiction Weekly 
buy more detective action stories than they 
do mystery-menace yarns and the detective- 
action story is bought almost exclusively by 
Black Mask. For this latter market you 
must write very well indeed and in the ob- 
jective style made popular in the detective 
field by Dashiel Hammett. 

There are other markets for the detective 
story but I’ve mentioned only the more 
active ones. Remember that if you send 
in a poorly written and poorly plotted story 
you will not only get it back but you will 
prejudice editors against your work. If you 
send in well written and well plotted stories 
which show you have been studying the 
magazine and are capable of producing work 
which meets the standard set by the editors, 
you will meet with a very cordial reception. 


And now I move that the meeting be ad- 
journed. It’s late enough for murder to 
stalk the streets and so it’s time we were 
trailing the menacing shadows of evil to 
their lairs. There’s good safe money in 
murder—if its done by typing on white 
paper and the villain is finally overcome. 
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The Writer’s Market 
(Continued from page 59) 


length. We also use human interest and news- 
photos of children or parents with children. Photos 
to illustrate articles. Send glossy prints if possible. 
We are not buying verse. We report within two 
weeks, and pay 1%c a word for articles, and $1 
for accepted contributions for ‘Parental Problems’, 
‘Feeding the Family’, and ‘Out of the Mouths of 
Babes’ Departments.” 

The Phantom Detective, 570 7th Avenue, New 
York City. “We need only short stories from 1,000 
to 4,000 words in length. Hard-boiled gangster 
and racketeer stories fit here—but from law-and- 
order angle only. Action—of course! We report 
within ten days, and pay %c and up on acceptance.” 

The Shadow Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. John L. Nanovic, Editor. Issued twice 
a month. “We want detective stories which are 
interesting as well as active. Action is desired, 
but it need not be utilized to kill the natural in- 
terest or progress of a story. A purely deductive 
story is not wanted, but one with a judicious mix- 
ture of deduction, action, and danger will always 
hit the spot. Complex situations are not necessary. 
A good, simple, straightforward plot is much pre- 
ferred to the one which attempts to condense a 
novel-length plot into a short story. It is necessary 
that the hero be a detective, police officer, private 
dick, or amateur detective, and that his purpose is 
to solve a crime. Gangster stories are not wanted— 
that is, stories which center about gangsters them- 
selves. The officers can match their wits against 
gangsters, but the gangsters must always be shown 
up for unlawful citizens, and fittingly punished. 
We report within a week, and pay lc a word on 
acceptance.” 

Thrilling Adventures, 570 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. “We want short stories up to 6,000 
words; novelets, 8,000; complete novels, 20,000. 
Fast-moving exciting all-action stories with for- 
eign locales—but American heroes. Bring out the 
atmosphere and characterization in terms of ac- 
tion. Occasional pseudo-scientific. Strong, virile 
plots required. Woman interest almost nil. We 
report within ten days, and pay %c a word and up 
on acceptance.” 

Thrilling Detective, 570 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. “We want short stories, up to 6,000; 
novelettes, 8,000; complete novels, 20,000. Action- 
packed material, well-told and well-planned. Novels 
must be of the trip-hammer type—with a murder 
in the first chapter and others later—must have 
some deduction and move right along—by action— 
to a conclusion arrived at by an analysis of the 
clues. No supernatural, sex, mystic, or ‘monster’ 
stories wanted. We report within ten days, and pay 
¥2c a word and up on acceptance.” 

Thrilling Love, 570 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. “We want short stories up to 6,000 words; 
novelets, 8,000; complete novels, 20,000. Throbbing, 
thrilling stories of love written from the girl’s 
angle and having a definite girl appeal. No risqué 
or marriage stuff—clear, young love. No ‘gush’. 
We report within ten days, and pay %4c a word and 
up on acceptance.” 

W-E Features Service, 7917 Waring Avenue, 
Los Angeles, California. W. Eccles, Editor. “We 
offer for newspaper, magazine, and radio features 
written along astrological and motion picture lines, 
so far all has been staff written but we will now 
consider manuscripts on astrology and scientific 
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YOU CAN SELL 


Editors will buy if your stories are good enough, 
regardless of the well-known DEPRESSION. 


They have to fill up their magazines, domt they? 
We give intelligent, sympathetic criticism and guid- 
ance, whether you are a beginner or a veteran. 
Send for circulars and editorial recommendations from 
George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, 
and many other famous editors and publishers. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 





Syndicate Writers Wanted 


who can furnish short articles, features, cartoons 
and particularly Short-Short Stories suitable for 
newspaper distribution. Stamped self-addressed en- 
velope must be enclosed for return of Manuscript. 


AUTHORS’ SELLING SYNDICATE 
85 N. High Street Columbus, Ohio 
NEW! 


THE PLOT BUILDER! 


ONLY 
An endless source 
of plot suggestions for short stories, 50 
short shorts, movies, etc. Compact Cc 
and complete. Postpaid 
BLUEGRASS BUREAU — NEWPORT, KENTUCKY 


LOOK! For 12 years my typing ser- 
* vice has landed checks for 
writers. It can do the same for you. 30c 
per 1,000. Carbon, postage, markets free, 
and a nice gift for every manuscript or in- 
quiry sent me. 


V. GLENN CASNER : Repton, Kentucky 























SELL YOUR STORY! 


We market manuscripts. Our service includes 
criticism and revision, if necessary. Particular 
attention to new writers. Special reading rates 
during March, April, May. 

Write for Circular 


508 Sth Ave. at 42nd St. 
New York 








I. L. CLARK 
Cc. L. SULLIVAN 




















A FREE BOOK 


Develop your personal, creative power! Awaken 
the silent sleeping forces in your own conscious- 
ness. Become Master of your own life. Push aside 
all obstacles with a new energy you have over- 
looked. The ROSICRUCIANS know how, and will 
help you apply the greatest of all powers in man's 
control. Create health and abundance for yourself. 
Write for FREE book, "The Wisdom of the Sages”. It 
tells how you may receive these teachings for study and 
use. It means the dawn of a new day for you. Address, 























Scribe O.D.B. 
ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 
San Jose (AMORC) California 
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I CAN GIVE YOU THE HELP YOU NEED 


“We cordially recommend John H. Whitsen.” 
—Little, Brown & Company. 


Was your short story returned to you? For a 
dollar and postage I will read it and tell you why. 
Thorough revision for three dollars. 


Author of novels, boys’ books, serials, short 
stories. Fifteen years a reader for Little, Brown & 
Company, publishers of four of my novels. Staff 


writer for Street & Smith—recommended by Black- 
well, editor-in-chief, and Smith, president; 
by W. A. Wilde, publishers of some of my boys’ 
books; and others. 

All kinds of manuscripts criticized and revised. 
High-class work, reasonable rates. 


JOHN H. WHITSON 
P. O. Box 2595 Boston, Mass. 











SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP AND JOURNALISM 


Aone-year professional training in the technique 
and practiceof writing, under personal leadership 
of six distinguished American writers— Edwin 
Markham, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Rupert 
Hughes, Robert Welles Ritchie, John D. Barry, 
Samuel G,. Blythe. Inspirational atmosphere 
and ideal environment. Only talented students 
accepted. Send for circular. 

WILLIAMS INSTITUTE, Berkeley, Calif. 
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Editor Retract’’—$1.00 postpaid. Send for FREE copy of ‘‘The 
—-. Viewpoint.”” CON THOMAS, Drawer 863, New Lon- 
on, Conn. 


THE MANUSCRIPT MART 


Literary Advisers and Managers 





We specialize in book-lengths of fiction and non- 
fiction. Also handle shorter material. 
Criticism When Desired—Typing Service. 
Our representative makes frequent trips to New York. 


Wrigley Building (410 N. Michigan Ave.) Chicago 








POETS BIRTHDAY SPECIALS | 


KALEIDOGRAPH, the live and reliable 
poetry journal, celebrates its 49th isswe! Send $1 for 8 months’ 
subscription — May to December, inclusive —or send self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope for other BIRTHDAY SPE . 
Free books, Prize program for poems and stories, etc. Specials 
good during April and May only. Editors, Whitney Montgomery 
and Vaida Stewart Montgomery. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
ane. $2 a year, 25¢ a copy) 


702 North Vernon Dallas, Texas 








Pacific Coast Authors’ Typist 


Experienced! Prompt! Satisfactory! Ms. typed, 
letter-perfect and to editors’ requirements, 60c 
per 1,000 words (one carbon). Verse, 2c line. 10% 
off above 25,000 words—but no order too small. 


J. L. HADAWAY 


Court Reporter 


P. O. Box 718 Vallejo, California 








25c PER 1,000 WORDS 
Introductory Rate 
For A-1 Typing Service by experienced expert. 
Carbon copy included. Markets suggested if de- 
sired. Spelling and grammatical corrections at 25c 
additional per 1,000 words. Prompt mailing. Es- 
pecially interested in novel lengths. 


ZOE W. LUNDHOLM 
P. O. Box 166 Pawnee City, Nebr. 
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horoscopes from free lance writers, same to be 
submitted and paid for on commission basis only. 


Juvenile 

Childhood Magazine, 523 H. W. Hellman Bldg., 
Los Angeles, California. Carl F. Sutton, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
want short stories for children up to twelve years. 
Short stories. Articles of interest to children, such 
as flowers, insects, flags, stamps, parties, children 
of other countries, swimming, hiking, etc., in fact 
everything of interest to children. We use a limited 
number of photographs and poetry. We report 
within sixty days and pay lc a word thirty days 
after publication.” 

Music 


The Diapason, 1507 Kimball Bldg., 306 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. S. E. Gruen- 
stein, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a 
year. “We want anything concerning organs, or- 
ganists, or church music, either of a news or tech- 
nical character, or of a historical nature. We de- 
scribe organs, review organ and choir music, print 
recital programs and anything else of specific in- 
terest to the profession. There is hardly a chance 
for the amateur contributor, as articles must be of 
a technical nature, written from the standpoint of 
one familiar from the inside with the subjects 
treated. We use photographs, but no poetry. We 
report immediately, and pay $2 a column, on publi- 
cation.” 

Metronome, 113 West 57th Street, New York 
City. Daron K. Antrim, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $2 a year. “We want articles of the 
“tell how” variety of interest to musicians; 500 to 
1,500 words. We do not use poetry or photographs. 
We report within four weeks, and pay on publica- 
tion according to the merit of the articles. 


Religious 

The American Hebrew and Jewish Tribune, 212 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. Louis Rittenberg, 
Managing Editor. Issued weekly, 15c a copy; $5 
a year. “We want dramatic and humorous short 
stories (750 to 1,000 words) of Jewish life and 
character in contact with American rather than 
European environments. Few stories with foreign 
settings are accepted. Dialect sketches of the old 
Ghetto generation are not desired. Gripping nar- 
ratives that portray the problems of American 
Jews are sought. Comedy is wanted, not horseplay 
or phonetic jargon, but titillating types that ring 
true and situations that will make the morose 
shake their sides. We offer a good market for 
writers who realize that the American Jew speaks 
English as well as his fellow citizens, even though 
his problems are at times emotionally gripping and 
peculiar to himself; writers aware that all Ameri- 
cans of the Jewish faith are not newcomers—that 
five Jews were in the crew of Columbus and that 
the first white European to set foot on New World 
soil was a Jew. We also want articles dealing with 
Jewish personalities or interests in the industrial, 
scientific, or art world, here or abroad, are desired, 
and, where possible, should be accompanied by pho- 
tographs or suggestions for illustration. Photo- 
graphs should have full particulars on the back. 
Poetry is seldom bought. Sprightly verse appear- 
ing in our Melting Pot finds a wide audience but 
is not paid for. We pay %c a word and up for 
fiction, the fifteenth of the month following publi- 
cation; in all instances within three months after 
acceptance.” 
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Short-Story Writing 
How to write, what to 


write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts, 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, Journalism, Play 
Writing, Photoplay Writing, etc., 
Dr. ESENWEIN taught by our graf of flezary ex- 
perts, headed Berg 
Esenwein, se critic and teacher; 7 of The 
Writer’s Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” 
he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 

constantly to leading publishers. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 

y are constantly recommending our courses. 
150 page illustrated catalog free. 
lease address— 


The Home Correspondence School 


Establis 
Dept. 72 Springfield, Mass. 





ublish The Writer’s Library, 13 volumes; descrip- 
fee yo booklet free. We also publish The Writer’s Mbnthly, 
ae oe — magazine for pai workers; sample copy 
subscription $3.0€ 


Thousands of Dollars 
From GENIE PLOTS 


are swelling authors’ bank 
accounts. 


FAMOUS AUTHORS USE 
GENIE 


and recommend it to unknown 
writers who would become 
famous 


Ludwig Stanley Landmichl, author of 
more than a score of novels and serials, 
as well as hundreds of short stories and 
articles, praises GENIB. He says: 

“It Is remarkable how swiftly and accurately the PLOT GENIE 
ean evolve a plot from which a really entertaining story may 
written. | have worked up no end of plots—good ones—whieh were 
worked Into stories and have been published. | am sending you 
pee, formulas or synopses of plots used in stories recently pub- 


A VERITABLE GOLD MINE 
One author has already made $5,000 with the GENIE—another 
earned $2,000 in one month and is still selling consistently. A cer- 
an new writer sold seven stories in six weeks, all plotted by 


PLOTS ARE WHAT COUNT IN MODERN WRITING 


es plots are countless! They are original — unusual — 
worka 

GENIE 1s endorsed by the American Fiction Se ent 
by educators and editors—widely used by professional writers and 
the Story Departments of Talking Picture Studios. 

The PLOT GENIE is not an experiment—it is not a toy. It is 
practical—workable—and scientifically sound. It is the greatest 
storehoure of potential story material—the most complete reference 
work for authors that has ever been devised. 

Send for full information. No obligation, of course. 

“PERFECT PLOTTER,” 25 Cents 

Just to get acquainted we will send ‘‘Perfect Plotter,’’ which con- 
tains the Perfect Story Plot formula and a a plot synopsis 
developed with PLOT GENIE. This alone may show you what 
is wrong with your rejected a, Just cond 250, coin or postage, 
and say ‘‘Send me Perfect Plot 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
851 Union Insurance Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 





Writer’s DiceEst 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Syndicates 

Fact Feature Syndicate, 8431 107th Street, Rich- 
mond Hill, New York. Charles S. Strong, Editor. 
“All fact material running up to 2,500 words in 
length is considered and reported on if accompanied 
by standard reading fee of $1 for any length. We 
have personal contacts with more than a hundred 
markets that have been buying from Mr. Strong 
personally during the past ten years, and foreign 
outlets handled by the Scandinavian American 
News Bureau with nine continental representatives 
and representation in the United States and Can- 
ada, founded more than five years ago by Mr. 
Strong. All fact material should be accompanied 
by available photographs wherever possible, and all 
sales are handled on 50-50 basis where the material 
is suitable for specific current editorial require- 
ments. All material read and reported on, which 
is not acceptable for inclusion in the Service is 
criticized thoroughly and alternative markets rec- 
ommended wherever possible. We use photographs, 
but no poetry. We report within five days, and 
pay immediately.” 

United Feature Syndicate, Inc., 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. George A. Carlin, Man- 
aging Editor. A daily feature service. “We are 
in the market only for feature material of obvious 
smash-hit quality; first-run newspaper serials, 36 
installments of about 1,200 words an installment.” 


Trade 


American Pigeon Journal, Warrenton, Missouri. 
Frank H. Hollmann, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c 
a copy; $1 a year. “We use articles on pigeon 
raising or commercial squab production. We use a 
few photographs, but no poetry. We report on 
manuscripts within a week or ten days, but do not 
pay for material accepted.” 

Automatic World, 120 St. Louis Avenue, Ft. 
Worth, Texas. Tom Murray, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We want news items 
about coin operated and vending machine operators. 
No special articles are wanted at this time, but 
would like to have news items about operators all 
over the United States and will pay %c a word for 
all accepted matter. We desire unique and freak 
news about vending machines and their operators. 
We use neither poetry nor photographs. We re- 
port as soon as possible and pay %c a word after 
publication.” 

Meat Merchandising, 105 South 9th Street, St. 
Louis, Missouri. D. J. Horner, Editor. Issued 
monthly; distributed free. “We want success 
stories of meat and perishable food dealers; how 
they increased sales through advertising, store ar- 
rangement, or new merchandising ideas. We want 
photographs of store interiors or exteriors, win- 
dow displays of meats, fruit, or vegetables. We 
report as soon as possible, and pay Ic a word on 
publication.” 

National Motorist, 216 Pine Street, San Fran- 
cisco, California. Gene Hozle, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 15¢ a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want non- 
fiction, locale limited to California and bordering 
states, likely to be visited by California motorists. 
We use accompanying photographs, but no poetry. 
We report within two weeks, and pay on publica- 


tion.” 
Note 


John Martin’s Book, 300 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, 
issue, 


was discontinued with the January 
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‘Earning While You Learn’ 


N these days of economic stress, we all like to feel that we are getting our money’s worth 

-—and writers and aspiring writers are no exception. Given the necessary qualifications, 

plus sincere, capable guidance, it is entirely possible for the aspiring writer to make his 
apprenticeship self-supporting. I have had clients in my Professional Collaboration Service 
who received checks from editors even before they had comple ted payment of the fee, while 
others who have taken it are now earning thousands of dollars annually. Only yesterday I 
received this letter from a Professional Collaboration Service client: 


“I take a certain amount of pride in the fact that the stories I have sold have 
more than paid for my apprenticeship.’”” (Name on request.) 

Another Professional Collaboration Service client’s first novel has just been 
accepted for publication both in the United States and in the British Empire. (Name 
on request.) 

My clients are represented in virtually all the magazines, and many of them have 
had novels published. One of them has recently made the biggest success in American 
literature since-Martha Ostenso broke in with ‘““WILD GEESE.” 

Clients of mine in the Criticism and Sales Service, as well as.in the Professional 
Collaboration Service, include men and women famous as “headliners;’”’ whose names, 
for obvious reasons, I cannot publish broadcast, but who very kindly have volunteered 
to tell any sincere inquirer all about their work with me. (Names on request.) 

If you really want to sell the manuscripts you have written, or if you wish to master this 
profession and make your “apprenticeship self-supporting,” write for my booklet, 


"THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE," 


which will be sent gratis on request. It is now 32 pages, and contains information vital to 
every writer, professional as well as beginner; for my clients include the veriest novices as 
well as famous authors—and some of the novices of yesterday are famous today. I am just 
as interested in the aspirant who hasn’t yet sold—or even written—a line as I am in the 
writer whose name today is a household word. 


NEW TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE: 

$3.00 for any manuscript under 4,000 words (including “short short-stories”); for longer 
stories the fee is $3.00 for the first 4,000 words, and fifty cents a thousand words (or fraction) 
thereafter. For manuscripts of 50,000 words or over, the fee is $25.00. 

This fee is inclusive. When comparing charges, you should remember that others charge 
their fee for a mere reading, or for reading and criticism, with an additional charge for revis- 
ing, another charge for typing, and still another for submissions. My fee, on the other hand, 
covers a detailed, constructive criticism of anywhere from 1,500 to 6,000 words if the manu- 
script is unavailable; if it is available or can be made so by revision, the fee covers all neces- 
vary work including typing, carbon copy to the author, submissions to editors, etc. In brief, 
I back my judgment with my time and money, instead of asking the author to do so. 


The commission charged on sales is 10%. 
PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE 


This is not a “Course,” but intensive individual work with a strictly limited number of 
clients, during which the client and I write a story together, step by step, from the mere plot 
germ to the completed manuscript. This constitutes the most practical training possible. The 
client learns HOW by DOING—which, perhaps, is the reason why I am able to advertise, 
month after month, ACTUAL RESULTS OBTAINED BY MY CLIENTS. The terms are 
surprisingly low and convenient. Particulars on request. 

Some clients in this service have sold the story even before they had completed the pay- 
ments. Others have sold stories w rritten w hile they were still working on the collaboration 
slory with me. 

This Service is veliedle diepuniiont of the “Criticism jo Sales Service. 


LAURENCE R. D'ORSAY | 


BOOKS BY LAURENCE D’ORSAY 5617 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood, Cal. 


These standard texts on writing valued by (or P. O. Drawer A-1) 
writers everywhere. ’ se = 

Writing Novels to Sell, $2.50: Landing the (Personal Interviews by Appointment Only) 
Editors’ Checks, $3.00; Stories You Can Sell, Recommended by editors. Own Sales Repre- 
$3.00. Copies autographed when ordered direct sentative in New York for personal submission 
from me. to editors of manuscripts accepted for sale. 








MAIL COUPON FOR DETAILS 


L. C. Smith and Corona Typewriters, Inc., 
51 Madison Ave., Dept. 16E, New York, N. Y. 


FREE—without obligation, please send 
me a copy of “The Writer’s Guide” 
and booklet on the new Corona. 


RIOD «seria ccncssvesstnesenssssteintieibcdaniadidiiisesenesainesionibinuideds 


Litem 


CORONA 


Che PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 
OF PROVED DURABILITY.... 








Here is undoubtedly the greatest value ever offered % 
writers — a typewriter which sold for years at $60.00 

simplified to meet the demand for a popular priced p »rtabl 
now offered at only $39.50. 

Corona is noted for its durability and graceful lines. Her 
you find the same solid one-piece aluminum fram: whié 
holds the operating parts in proper position — Vorol 
seldom need adjustment. 

For manuscript work Corona handles both single anc dow 
spacing and makes fine carbon copies. It has the stan¢ 

keyboard, regulation pica type, tension paper fingers {0 
holding large envelopes and those flat, rimless key mit 
which nrotect the finger nails 


